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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY WHO WILL ENTERTAIN DELEGATES TO THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE 


Patrons of Husbandry in Pennsylvania have their eyes turned toward Dubois,- Clearfield county, for their annual session next week. 
Never was the order in so prosperous a condition. During the past year 38 new granges have been organized and 17 old ones have been 
re-organized. This addition of 55.granges means that as many new masters and their wives will attend the state meeting next week, De- 
cember 11-14. The growth of the order, under the leadership of State Master W. F. Hill, -has been one steady development. The meeting 
next week promises to be the fost largely attended annual session ever held. In the picture reproduced above, made exclusively for Amer- 
iean Agriculturist, are a lot of earnest workers from Clearfield county, who will do much to entertain their guests next week. A full report 
of this notable meeting will be printed in American Agriculturist. Our representative, Brother Mortimer Whitehead, past lecturer of the 
national grange, will be at this meeting. lave your subscription ready for him. 
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Will You Just Try 


Made of purest rubber and best sole leather 
ed not pegged—absolutely water-tight 
and snag~ be resoled—your money 
do not outwear two. pairs of the 
best quality rubber boots of other makes. 

If you work in the wet, you want a boot that 
will keep your feet perfectly dry—and at the 
same time not to go to pieces in a few weeks 
time. Well, here it is; 


The Rubberhide Boot 


Made of the purest zalees, with heavy leather 
outsole, and leathér inne with 





















This Water-tight 
RUBBERHIDE BOOT? 





PRESERVE. 


The inner sole of leather pre- 
vents excessive perspiration 
which makes the ordinary rubber 

ts such a nuisance. 

The Rubberhide is the only ab- 
solutely water-tight boot made; 

It will last longer tham two or 


three ot rubber boots; 
Ie va your feet 
time. 


comfortable all the 









sole, 
rubber welt and middle sole, all 
coined together "> pegs or 
Bails), and joined to the Bi 80 





















And not a drop of water can find its way in. 

The heavy sole does wot cut or snag 
when you step on a nail or a sharp stick. 

It protects your feet from stones aad rough 
surfaces. 

It conforms to the shape of your foot, and 
Jt can be easily resoled—any cobbler can 

tap’ or naltcols ine Rubber . The uppers 


pr Lk porns outwear two or three 


















Wilt You Try 
a Pair? i 
If your dealer handles the Rub- " 
Outwears berhide he will sell them to 
Two Pairs om), 8, Desitive guaranty, that they 
outwear two of 
quality rubber ts of eer 


makes, If eu do not, he will refund every 
cent you paid for them, 

If he does not, send to us direct (gi deal- 
er’s name)'and we will send you apair with the 
same money-back guaranty. We pay the ex- 
press charges. 

Write for our Catalogue and Price List. 


RUBBERHIDE CO., 
605 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 
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hundred dollars, 


Equipped with Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, Free 


Union 













Milicss 


Of Acres of Rich Agricultural Land are 
Still Open to Settlement in 


4 if Oregon, Washington and Idaho 


To the man who is the possessor of a few 
these States present 
splendid opportunities for securing @ 
home and a competency, 


Trains Daily : 
e Slee Cars, Pullman Tourist 
ae 


The Short Line to Portland 
Inquire of 

L. LOMAX, G. P. A.. 
Omaha, Neb. 















Cars, etc. 


"Pacific 









An Excellent Christmas Gift 



















































friendship and esteem. 


the case with many Christmas gifts. 


What could be mere desirable to give a friend at Christmas than a year’s subscription 
to such a splendid publication as the AMERICAN AGRICUL FURIST? With its arrival fifty- 
} two times during the year, the recipient of the gift would be forcibly reminded of your 
It isn’t so much the intrinsic value of Christmas gifts that makes 
the Christmas customs dear te the hearts of all, but the feeling that goes with the gift, 
though ever so small, that someone else thinks of you. 
if it is called to their attention fifty-two times during the year than only. oncé, as is Often 


A year's subscription costs but $1.00, and we will include, if requested, a copy of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST YEAR BOOK AND FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR 1907, 
containing 384 pages, and an immense amount of statistical matter and general information. 


When requested by the donor we will send a card like the following: 
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@acaimile, reduced in size, of the gift card.) 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette St., New York, 
We beg to announce that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


will be sent you for the coming year 
With the complimants of 


Fs 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


How much pleasanter the thought 





THE EASTERN FORESTS 


Two. Much Needed Forest Reserves 
PHILIP W. AYERS, FORESTER OF SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE FORESTS 

A bill of great importance passed 
the United States senate last winter 
and was unanimously recommended to 
the house of representatives by the 
committee on agrieculture—a measure 
for the establishment of two forest re- 
Serves in the east, one in the White 
meuntains, and one im the southern 
Appalachian mountains of North Car- 
olfma and adjacent states. Few meas- 
ures now befere congress touch the 
welfare of a greater number of peeple 
so vitally as this one, and it is impor- 
tant that it pass the house of repre- 
sentatives at the short session this 
winter. 

DEPENDS ON SPEAKER CANNON 

Bach reader of these words can 
help if he will by writing te his rep- 
resentative in congress asking him to 
see Speaker Cannon and get the meas- 
ure before the house this winter. 
There is no doubt of its passage if it 
gets before the house, and it depends 
on Mr Cannon and his close advisers 
in the committee on rules to permit 
its coming to a vote. 

THE WEST PROTECTED 

By the action of four presidents, Har- 
rison, Cleveland, McKinley and Roose- 
velt, vast areas of the public land in 
the west have been made into forest 
reserves. These now amount to a to- 
tal of more than one hundred million 
acres, chiefly in the mountain re- 
gions, protecting the sources of the 
great rivers, and making practical the 
great irrigation works now under way. 

+ THE NEED IN THE EAST 

There is need of eastern reserves in 
the centers of population, not.only to 
protect the great rivers of New Eng- 
land and the south, including the 
head-waters of the Ohio, but also to 
steady the great wood-working indus- 
tries. Eastern reservations are needed 
also as places of rest and recreation 
for many thousands, who go to for- 
est regions for vacation. The reser- 
vations in the west were set apart 
from the public land; those in the east 
must be secured by purchase, and the 
bill, if passed, will appropriate three 
million dollars for this purpose, 4 
small sum in the total annual budget 
of more than three hundred millions. 
One third will be used for the White 
mountain reserve and two for that in 
the southern mountains. 

DISASTER EN DELAY 

Delay in the passage of this _bill will 
be disastrous for the following reason. 
During the past ten years two causes 
have been at work rapidly denuding 
the mountain timber belts. One is 
the rapid advance in the prices of 
timber, owing to the fact that in many 
parts the country, once heavily 


Another is that the 


wooded, the main supply is now ex-° 
hausted. This makes it necessary to 
get the trees on the mountains, which 
hitherto have not paid for the effort 
to get them. 


paper and pulp mills use spruce apg 
fir trees down to six inches in diam. 
eter, a size never cut before. 

Spruce and fir, being shallow rooted 
trees, grow on the thin soil of thy 
mountains. Vast areas, especially in 
the White mountains have been com. 
pletely denuded, and the process jg 
going very rapidly forward. Great 
areas are cut over daily to supply 
paper for the daily news of the coup. 
try. If action is not taken by the 
house of representatives this w inter, 
the work for this measure wil! h: ive 
te be done all over again in new 
congress. This will take time, ig 
which denudation will go steadily 
forward. 

DESTRUCTION RAPID 

Every day and every week makes 
greater inroads, with cerrespo nding 
damage to the water powers, more 


danger from floods and drouths, more 
disturbance to manufactures and navi- 


gation. This is a problem which the 
federal government alone can man- 
age; it is beyond any of the single 
states concerned. 

As an illustration of what denuda- 
tion means the following brief quota- 


tion is taken from the testimony 
Cc. Goodrich of Hartford, Ct, 


of €. 


man- 
ager of the Hartford and New York 
transportation company before the 
house of representatives committee on 
agriculture. He said of the cutting on 


the mountains followed by fire 
“When this effect was felt we were 
obliged to stop our steamers The 
steamer leaving Hartford on Sunday 
1 un- 


evening was obliged to be shift: 
til,Monday morning. The great Hol- 
yoke dam, which had always been ful! 
along in June, July and August, be- 
came full by the first of May. The 
vast accumulation of snow had disip- 
peared; it had gone a month earlier. 
The sponge and lichens and moss were 
all gone, and by the time June, July 
and August came-there was a great 
dearth of water.’’ 

As this line bears wpon the trans- 
portation problem of all New [ng- 
land, the significance of forest re- 
serves in the east is apparent. Let all 
who know and love the mountains 
lend a hand. Send the letters t your 
representatives and urge them to see 
that this matter comes up at this 


short session. This means you 


’ A Thousand Pointers for Stock Iai:- 
ers, is the effective title of a valuable 
book of more than 500 pages which 
is now being distributed by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. This book has been 





carefully prepared by H. O. Davis, 
and treats exhaustively of the feed- 
ing problems and diseases that live 


stock raisers will meet. Also within 
its generous pages are numerous plans 


and specifications, together with item- 
ized bills of materials for poultry 
houses, farm residemces, barns, ete. 
lt is being sent to all farmers who 
write Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chicago, 
and tell them how many head of 
stock are carried on the farm in 
question. Write to-day, mention this 


journal and say you are entitled to 
this book, 








Honorable : 
Dear Sir: 
We, the  eaieaietinta ti respectfully 


having this bill reported and passed 


We ask you, as our representative 
utmost endeavors to have this bill 
plished to vote for its passage. 

Very truly yours, 


portance of the immediate passage by the House of the bill for the estab- 
ment of the Southern Appalachian forest reserve, and the White Mountain 
forest reserve. We beg yousto urge upon Speaker Cannon the necessity of 


urge you to use your influence to this en¢, 
now in rapid progress on thé great watersheds of 
means a tremendous loss to vested interests, farming and manufactur- 
ing, in all sections drained by rivers finding a source in these two impor- 
tant watersheds. . 


A PETITION FOR FOREST RESERVES | 


urge upon your attention the im- 


at the earliest possible date. We 
believing that the destruction 
those two sections 


in the 59th congress, to use your 
reported, and when this is accom 

































the representative from yeur district. 


over again, and that-in the meantime, 








e in this session of congress, it wil mean that the 
accomplished in behalf of these two-impertant reserves wil! have to be done 





[Cut out this heading, paste it on a large sheet of blank paper, get all 
the signatures possible, with postoffice address, and forward immediately to 


Remember that if this bil? fafls of 


work already 


the lumbermen will have wrought 


such damage as can never be repaired. Do not delay but get as many sig- 
natures as you can, and forward, at once.] 
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PRODUCING SANITARY MILK 


The Tully farm, located in the town of Tully 
about 30 miles from Syracuse, N Y, is a reve- 
lation to most people who have no idea of the 
extent to which its proprietors have gone to 
produce pure milk. A committee from t.e Syra- 
cuse academy of medicine, after a horough 
examination, decided to certify the products of 
the. plant, finding that the utmost precautions 
had been taken to keep the milk and butter free 
from filth. To the ordinary farmer such an 
elaborate plant is impossible, but several es- 
sons may be learned which can be put into prac- 
tice in a smaller degree. Behind the Tully ven- 
ture is Solvay process company, which is 
willing to demonstrate the method of producing 
chemically pure milk. 

The plant is located at Christian Hollow. 
The farm consists of 3000 acres, upon which 200 
cows are kept. It is expected the number will 
be increased in the near future. There are four 
dairy buildings and care is taken that no rub- 
bish shall accumulate near any of them. The 
dairy house, built entirely of cement, is shown 


For Week Ending December 8, 
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sides and surrounding parts are sprayed 
lightly so as to prevent dust from falling into 
the milk pails, which are kept partly covered. 
All through the plant everything that comes in 
contact with the milk is sterilized frequently 
The first milk drawn is thrown away. No 
feeding is allowed during milking. 

The milk enters the dairy house at the front 
and top where it is first run through a strainer 
containing eight thicknesses of sterilized cot- 
ton. It is then run over a cooler which cools 
and aerates it. From there it is conducted 
through the wall into the milk room below and 
into a sterilized receiving tank. From this it 
flows over a second cooler which reduces the 
temperature to. 36 degrees. Then it goes into 
a sterilized tank from which it is drawn into 
the bottle filler. 

The bottles have been previously sterilized in 
a large boiler—like arrangement into which 
they are run on small cars and the steam 
turned on. All the caps for the bottles are 
sterilized. They are made of pasteboard with a 
parrafine covering. The bottles are washed by 
machinery after which they go into the steril- 
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and Most Noble Employment of . Man.”—W ashington. 
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sity and of Cornell agricultural! college is sup- 
erintendent of the dairy department. The 
schedule of retail prices secured for the milk 
and butter are almost double those of products 
turned out in the usua! way. Milk per quart 
40 cents; cream per quart 55 cents; per pint 30 
cents; per half pint 20 cents; butter per pound 
40 cen*s; buttermilk per quart 5 cents, 


SILAGE BETTER THAN PUMPKINS 


H. 0. DANIELS, PRES CT DAIRYMEN’S ASSN 
Relative to this question of feeding pumpkins 
to cows will say it has been a long time since 
we felt the need of raising pumpkins, as the 
silo with its splendid succulent silage has nearly 
displaced all other forms of green’ or soiling 
feeds in our dairy feeding with the exception of 
green rowen, cut during August when the silage 
is giving out. We have never yet been able to 
raise quite enough silage to make the complete 
lap of one year. We are raising 400 to 450 tons 
annually. The de wd for milk is so strong 
with us that we are forced to keep a larger 
herd than we really wish, in order to supply all 











in*the accompanying photograph. In this are 
the big churn, cream vat and steam pump which 
pumps the skim milk to the hog pen, located far 
enough away to avoid all contamination. 

The herd consists of registered Holsteins and 
Jerseys. The milk is mixed to keep withia the 
usual rule of 4% butter fat in milk delivered in 
Syracuse. The mi‘k will run somewhat over 


that figure. The cowbarn is thoroughly scrubbed . 


once a day while the cows are turned out. 
Shavings are used for bedding. These are 
thrown away daily and new ones put in. The 
plant is so arranged that water can be turned 
on and the whole stable flushed out as often 
as necessary. The greatest care is taken in se- 
lecting the cows, each one being tested by a 
veterinarian before being allowed ih the barn. 
Every employe is given a physical :test and is 
rejected if he is not healthy. He is examined 
twice a month as to his health and must wear 
sterilized duck clothing. 

All have to take a shower bath before every 
milking and to wash their hands and arms 
with soap and a brush after milking each cow 
and before milking the next, The cows’ udders 
are thoroughly washed before milking and the 


constructed. of concrete throughout. 








SANITARY CONCRETE DAIRY HOUSE IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


The new concrete dairy house on the Tully farms in Onondaga county, N Y, is a model of completeness. 


For details about this farm and methods see article in this issue. 


izer. After they are filled they are packed in 
zinc-lined cases in ice and shipped to Syracuse. 

On the same floor is the butter room in which 
is the big churn- and cream. vat. A separator 
is used, the cream running into the receiving 
vat and the milk being pumped to the hog pen. 
After standing the proper time the cream from 
the: vat is run into the churn which is run by 
an electric motor, the electricity for which is 
manufactured at the plant, all the buildings 
being lighted by it.. The butter is put up in 
five pound packages. Twice every month Dr 
W. H. May, bacteriologist of Syracuse, makes an 
examination of the products. Daily tests are 
also made bacteriologically and chemically at 
the laboratory, which is on the place, by Dr W. 
H. Leonard. 

A new calf barn, storehouse and cow shed is 
being built. The storehouse is for the feed, 
none of which is allowed in the barn where the 
milking is done because of the dust. The mana- 
ger of the plant, F. J. Carr, has had many 
years experience in the dairy business. There 
are over 100 employes on the farm. Other prod- 
ucts are disposed of besides milk-and butter. 
R. D. Woolsey, a graduate of Syracuse univer- 








It is 





our trade, and so every year we just fall short 
about one month. 

Years ago when we raised pumpkins we used 
to cut them up fairly fine with a square-edged 
shovel in a box, seeds and all, and as far as we 
knew, had no injurious effect from the seeds. I 
think they were very’ good for milk production, 
but now after 20 years’ use of the silo, I un- 
hesitatingly say I know of nothing that can 
equal good, clean, sweet corn silage for an 


“economical, safe, all-the-year-around, palatable 


milk producing food. If I were obliged to give 
up the use of the silo through some fanatical 
board of health, milk inspector, etc, I should 
want to go out of business of feeding a dairy 
herd. This may seem like a strong statement 
and I am aware that the help question has set- 
tled this matter for many of our dairymen al- 
ready, by their being unable to care for and 
harvest the crop. Yet every one who has come 
to that condition deplores the fact that he has 
no silos full of good silage to feed this winter. 
Roots, pumpkins, cabbages, all have their place 
with the small dairy, but for a dairy farmer 
who feeds 50 or more _cows, an all-the-year- 
around silage ration is hard to equal. 2-3-4 
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RATIONS FOR BEEF BREEDING COWS 


THE ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE OF BEEF BREED- 
ING COWS——-MORE ATTENTION TO THIS SUBJECT 
BY LIVE STOCK INVESTIGATORS—-THE CORN BELT 
CATTLEMAN IN PRODUCING FUTURE SUPPLY OF 
BEEF—MAKING PROFITS ON HIGH PRICED LAND 
— HELPFUL EXPERIMENTS CARRIED ON IN IL- 
LINOIS. 


Formerly Illinois farms were well stocked 
with high-grade beef cows, from which were 
produced the feeding cattle that were subse- 
quently fattened to furnish a profitable outlet 
for the large acreages of corn grown. This was 
when land and corn were cheap. As land 
became more valuable and corn was used for 
other purposes than making meat, it was found 
that there was but small profit, if any, in keep- 
ing a cow a year for the beef calf she would 
produce. 

During this transition period extensive breed- 
ing herds were formed on the western ranges. 
The breeding of feeding cattle as a common 
practice on higher-priced lands has passed, at 
least temporarily. The supply of feeding cattle 
has come more and more largely from localities 
where land is cheaper. Range-bred feeding 
cattle are becoming yearly a larger factor in 
corn belt feed lots. 

The question of where the future supply of 
feeding cattle will be bred and reared is a 
pertinent one. Many predict that ultimately a 
much larger proportion of cattle fattened in the 
corn belt will be bred in Illinois. The state ex- 
periment station conducted a very valuable ex- 
periment, which had for its object the compari- 
son of cheap feeds readily available on Illinois 
farms for maintaining beef breeding cows dur- 
ing the winter season. In Bulletin No 111, 
compiled by Herbert W. Mumford, this experi- 
ment is fully detailed. A brief summary is here 
given: 

Thirty grade Angus cows, similar in size, 
conformation and breeding were secured for 
this experiment. In breeding they were from 
one-half to three-fourths Angus blood, and in 
age from three to six years. They arrived at 
the experiment station farm December 20, 1904. 
These cows had nursed their calves during the 
summer and having but recently weaned them, 
they were thin in flesh, yet thrifty and by no 
means emaciated. From the time they arrived 
until the experiment began, all received the 
same feed; viz, corn stover. 

In the selection of the feeds an effort was 
made to use such as are not looked upon as 
cash crops of the farm, but more in the nature 
of by-products of low commercial value. Also, 
to study the effect of these various rations 
upon the general thrift of the cows, in order 
to determine to what extent such feeds may be 
used, observations were made of birth, weight 
and gains of offspring calved during the prog- 
ress of the test. The corn plant in some form 
was used as the basal part of the rations fed. 

The 30 cows were divided into three lots of 
ten each, a few days after their arrival at the 
farm. Great care was exercised to make the 
lots fully comparable in age, condition, con- 
formation and size, to insure whatever differ- 
ences occurred would be directly referable to 
the differences in the rations fed. Corn silage, 
shock corn, corn stover, clover hay, and oat 
straw were the feeds used. These were charged 
to the cows at the following rates: Corn silage, 
$3.34 per ton; shock corn, $5.59 per ton; corn 
stover, $2.25 per ton; shredded stover, $2.25 per 
ton; clover hay, $8 per ton; oat straw $1.50 
per ton. 

Each lot was fed a ration made up of the 
following feeds: Lot 1—corn silage, clover hay 
and oat straw; lot 2—shock corn, clover hay 
and oat straw; lot 3—corn stover and oat straw 
(to March 8, 1905); corn stover, oat straw and 


FARM AND BARN 


clover hay (March 

8 to May 16, 1905). 

It is assumed that 

the maintenance 

ration of a preg- 

nant breeding cow 

should be regard- 

ed as the ration 

necessary to per- 

mit of sufficient 

gain in weight to 

account for the [iiunenseee 

weight of the : 

foetus. 
Breeding cows 

of the beef type 

may be wintered 

without gain, pro- 

vided they are 

given all the corn 

stover and oat 

straw they will 

consume during 

the early part and 

supplemented 

with a small 

amount of clover 

hay during the 

latter part of the 

season. While the j ) 

cows in lot 3 bes od 

used in this test 

were so fed, and MR, TOWNBOY ESSAYS 

while they weighed 57.53 pounds more per head 

at the end than at the beginning of the test, 

this method is not recommended, because the 

cows so fed lacked thrift at the end of the test. 
The corn plant, fed either in the form of 

shock corn or silage, supplement2d with a lim- 

ited amount of clover hay, proved satisfactory 

rations for wintering beef breeding cows. Al- 
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though the rations fed the cows receiving silage 


were smaller than those given the ones receiv- 
ing shock corn, the gains were larger. Before 
calving, the general condition of the cows in 
lots 1 and 2, the lots receiving silage and shock 
corn respectively, was about the same; how- 
ever, those cows in lot 1 which gave birth to 
calves during the experiment shewed more 
thrift than did those of lot 2, under like con- 
ditions. The amounts of feed consumed in 
terms of the acreages involved in- producing 
these feeds were as follows: Lot 1 (silage fed), 
0.9528 acre; lot 2 (shock corn), 1.0388 acres; lot 
3 (corn stover) 1.1402 acres. 


A comparison of the three rations in-terms of 


relative efficiency of the acreages involved; y 


taking into consideration the money value of 
the grain grown on the acreages involved; but 
not fed the cows, is as follows: Lot 1, (silage), 
0.3428 acre; lot 2, (shock corn), 0.3475; lot 3, 
(corn stover), 0.2046. 

Figuring corn at 35 cents a bushel, clover hay 
$8, shock corn $5.59, corn stover $2.25 and oat 
straw $1.50 per ton, it cost 4.9 cents a day per 
head, or $1.47 a month, or $6.873 for 140 days to 
maintain lot 1 (silage fed); $0.046 a day, or $1.39 
a month, or $6.504 for 140 days to maintain lot 
2 (shock corn fed); $0.31 a day, or $0.937 a 
month, or $4.374 for 140 days to maintain lot 3 
(corn stover fed). 

It cost 87 cents more to winter a cow fed 
Silage for 140 days than it did one fed shock 
corn. However, the cows fed silage, lot 1, 
gained 150.1 pounds, while those in lot 2, 
gained but 106.19. In this test it took approxi- 
mately twice as much feed to maintain a cow 
when suckling a calf as it did during her 
pregnancy. 

The average daily cost of keeping the cows 
that calved, in lot 1 was 7.56 cents, while the 
average in lot 2 was 6.84 cents. Before calving, 
the average daily cost of keeping a cow in these 
lots was 5.8 cents and 5.5 cents, respectively. 
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POULTRY FARMING—Scze over next leaf 


The data with reference to relative efficiency 
of rations fed lots 1 and 2 for the maintenance 
of cows and gains on calves after calving, are 
not based on a sufficient number of animals to 
eliminate individuality, hence shoula not pe re- 
garded as conclusive. 

The cows in lot 1 (silage fed) ate less oat 
straw than did either of the other two lots, 
which may be accounted for by the fact that 
they were eating the whole of the corn plant. 
That is to say, there was practically no waste. 
Corn plant fed in the form of silage is more 
palatable than if fed in the form of shock corn, 
which may be the cause of its being more ef- 
ficient for the maintenance of beef breeding 
cows. 


DRAINING AUTUMN PLOWED LAND 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The extent to which autumn plowed lands re- 
quire drainage will depend on such conditions 
as the nature of the soil and subsoil, the amount 
and character of the precipitation in the winter 
and spring and the thorough character of the 
underdraining or-the opposite. 

The soil exercises a potent influence in de- 
termining the amount of the draining that 
ought to be done in the autumn. Sandy soils do 
not usually require any. surface drains to carry 
away the water. It filters down into the sub-, 
soil, unless the latter is very hard. The same 
is often true of vegetable soils which are fre- 
quently found in prairie areas. 

Stiff soils, however, should always be drained 
unless where the amount of the precipitation 
is insignificant. If they are not drained well 
_on the surface, water will collect in the low 
places. The soil will become impacted, and to 
such a degree that the labor of preparing the 
seedbed will be very greatly increased. Nor 
can this seedbed be prepared in time to receive 
ine seed when the weather is unfavorable. 

The influence of the subsoil is fully as great 
as that of the soil. A sandy subsoil will carry 
downward water that fall upon the surface with 
sufficient dispatch without any surface drains 
no matter what the character of the surface 
soils. But it does not often happen that stiff 
soils overlay sandy subsoils. Soils which lie 
upon stiff clays require such drainage, no matter 
what the character of the surface soil. The 
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stiffer the:subsoil and the nearer it comes to 
the surface, the greater is the necessity for 
ample autumn drainage. 

In some instances clay subsoils are sufficiently 
open to admit of the downward percolation of 
the surface water sufficiently fast to prevent 
any"harm to the land from an excess of water 
lying on it, but in such instances the clay has 
in it more or less of an admixture of sand. 

INFLUENCE OF UNDERDRAINAGE 

The thorough underdraining of land lessens 
the necessity for surface drains in all instances, 
put it does not always preclude the necessity 
for them. In some soils the percolation of the 
water is such that it will escape quickly enough 
into the drains to admit-of its removal before 
injury can follow from ‘ts accumulation on the 
land. In others it does not pass away thus 
quickly, hence the necessity for some surface 
drains in these, at least in the layer depressions. 

MAKING SURFACE DRAINS 

In wet and marshy lands it may be necessary 
to sink drains deeply cutting them with the 
spade, or by machinery as may be deemed best 
under the circumstances. Such drains interfere 
seriously with the cultivation of the land, and, 
therefore, should be dispensed with at the ear- 
liest moment practicable. Where underdrains 
cannot be made to do the work, these 
deep and narrow ditches should, in time, 
be superseded’ by others with sides which 
slope so much that they may be driven over by 
teams drawing the various implements of til- 
lage. Such drains are made by scraping back 
the edges with a scraper drawn by horse labor. 
It will pay well to make such ditces in the 
larger depressions of lands with a stiff subsoil 
and to remove the earth drawn into them by the 
plow after land has been plowed in the autumn. 

In other instances a plow furrow run along 
these depressions is made sometimes by run- 
ning the plow once and in other*instances by 
running it back again with . view to carrying 
away the excess of surface water. These fur- 





rows are sometimes cleared oyt by using a 
round pointed shovel to remove the loose dirt in 
the-bottom of the furrow which would impede 
the movement of the water. Such haudwork, 
however, is only necessary under what may be 
termed extreme conditions. 

But it is very necessary-in many instances to 
run these cross furrows in fall plowed land. 
They are called cross furrows, as many will 
know, because they carry off the surplus water 
from furrows made between the lands. Those 
lands on ridges are from 10 to 20 or 
30. feet wide, according <-s the land needs, 
much or little draining. They are highest in 
the center and slope toward the furrows on 
either side. When winter wheat is sown: on 
such lands or winter rye, it will pay well to 
shovel out the cross furrows as described above, 
as I have proved through years of experience 
in handling such lands. 

The loss from surface drains arises from the 
fact that they carry away considerable of most 
valuable portions of the soil. These are carried 
away in solution and along with them much 
valuable available fertility. They also aid in 
other instances in forming gullies which dis- 
figure the land and hamper the processes of 
cultivation. It is necessary, however, that they 
be made where needed, if-good crops are to be 
grown. Nevertheless, it is always the better 
way if an excess of water can escape, by going 
down through the soil, rather than by running 
away over its surface. 


Duroc-Jerseys are not as large as Berkshires 
or Poland-Chinas, but have a vigorous con- 
stitution, mature early, are very active, and 
consequently are good grazing hogs. The meat 
is more lean than some of the other breeis 
and the proportionate amount of bone and offal 
is somewhat smaller. Durocs have come to be 
exceedingly popular in the corn belt and are 
used with a great deal of satisfaction in cross- 
ing upon the finer boned Poland-Chinas and 
also upon Berkshires. 





ALEXANDER APPLES FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


In spite of several faults the Alexander apple is popular with many orchardists who aim 


to supply the early fall markets with a particularily showy, red striped apple. 


Its season ex- 


tends through most of September”and October and by cold storage may. be extended well into 


November. 


Owing to its long ripening period it should be picked twice at least; but because 


of its bad habits of dropping, cracking and rotting on the tree this can rarely be risked. Very 
slight touches of twigs will discolor its skin. The flesh is rather coarse and of poor flavor, 


resembling Ben Davis somewhat in this respect. 


On this account it ranks as a culinary variety, 


but even in this role it is inferior to Fall Pippin, St Lawrence and many other varieties of 
its season. Specimens illustrated above were grown by Luther Collamer of Monroe county, N Y. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH SWEET CLOVER 
M. S. BOND, MONTOUR CO, PA, 

I have been reading several articles in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist on the value of sweet clover; 
Melilotus alba. Some writers say it is not 
eaten by stock. Others suy it makes good hay 
when cut and stored in layers between layers 
of other hay. We have it g-owing in every by- 
place along the roadside, on stone piles and in 
cultivated fields. It will grow where no other 
plant can live. On poor, barren land it grows 
3 to 6 feet high. 

I selected one stalk having 13 branches meas- 
uring 4 to 8 feet long, grown from a single 
seed. The root of this stalk was 3 feet 4 inches 
long with large nodules. It starts to grow in the 
spring earlier than any of the other forage 
plants. By April 10 to 15 it is from 4 to 8 inches 
high, and eaten with relish by cattle and colts. 
Our cattle eat it all summer, but when allowed 
to grow it soon becomes wocdy. The cattle 
then eat only the blossom ends of the branches. 
It is not easily cured for hay. It is very sappy 
and before it cures, the leaves all drop off, leav- 
ing only the stem. 

I have a piece of sweet corn and pumpkins 
growing now in an old peach orchard. The 
ground was very poor and for three years it 
has been covered with sweet clover. I re- 
moved the old stalks that grew the preceding 
year and plowed it May 16. The clover was 
then 15 inches high and three horses could 
scarcely turn it. It lay until June 21 when I 
marked and planted it. The sod rotted com- 
pletely’ and the corn proved the best I ever 
grew. 
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ALFALFA AS A PASTURE 
MISSOURI EXPERIMENT STATION 

As a pasture, alfalfa has many disadvantages 
The crop makes a most excellent pasture for 
all classes of animals, but great precaution must 
be taken in pasturing it. The difficulties arise 
from the injury to the plants which close crop- 
ping may cause and to the fact that in cattle 
and sheep it is liable to cause bloat. According 
to reports received from farmers over the state, 
those who have attempted to make a contin- 
uous pasture of it have failed. 

After the plants are well established, it will 
stand much closer pasturing than when plants 
are young, but care must always be taken to 
prevent too close cropping, especially with 
sheep and the number of arimals allowed on a 
field should, therefore, be limited to several less 
than might be supported. Excessive tramping, 
especia..y on young fields, or in wet weather, 
is very injurious and the crop should there- 
fore, not be pastured in early spring. Late fall 
pasturing is also harmful if the plants are not 
allowed time to recuperate before winter. The 
usual result of continuous pasturing seems to 
be the killing out of the alfalfa and the coming 
in of bluegrass. 

The best method seems to be that of inter- 
mittent, rather than continuous pasturing, and 
then for only such time as will prevent its being 
cropped too closely. The danger from bloat 
may be lessened, if not entirely removed, by 


* using care to turn the animals on for only 


short periods at first and then allowing them 
free access to a good bluegrass pasture. 


Best Grains for Eastern Canada—In a recent 
report made by the Ontario agricultural and ex- 
perimental union, the yield of the leading va- 
rieties of grain is as follows: Joanette oats, 54 
bushels; Mandscheuri barley, 38 bushels; Wild 
Goose Spring wheat, 35 bushels; Dawson Golden 
Chaff winter wheat, 23 bushels; Compton Early 
corn, 57 bushels; New Prize Winter field beans, 
27 bushels; Japanese buckwheat, 38 bushels; 
and Common emmer, 40 bushels. 
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Before You Build 


(Be sure you GET SAMPLES and prices of ) 


Paroid Roofing 


Just to compare with others to see how 
— more flexible and durable it is, 
aye ved name to-day. 
ose 4 cents in stamps and we 
will send you our 48 page book 
“Plans For Farm Buildings.” 5 


F. W. Bird & Son, rdi:mosndecen ting Chsenee: 
“ Established 117 
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Interesting Crop Experiences 


E. F. HAYT, PUTNAM COUNTY, N Y. 





Five years ago last fall I built a silo 
of 150 tons capacity. It is 18 feet in 
diameter and 30 feet high. It is of 
homemade construction and very serv- 
iceable. At different times there has 
been considerable controversy in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist regarding the cost 
to fill a silo and the tonnage_per acre. 
After trying four times with only par- 
tial success, I started in last spring 
to see if I could not do better. My 
results are as follows I spread the 
manure from 30 cows and four horses 
upon 14 acres of smooth land. My 
account includes only nine acres, 
though the other five had just as 
much corn per acre, I. have not taken 
into account interest and wear and 
tear on the machinery. _I try to make 
them pay for themselves, doing spe- 
cial work for my neighbors. I do not 
sell or handle machinery of any kind, 
but give in a list below the names of 
the implements I use, ‘because I have 
found them very satisfactory. 

My account on nine acres is as fol- 
lows: Interest on nine acres valued 
at $50 per acre, $22.50; plowing with 
a chilled plow, 60*hours’ work at 30 
cents per hour for man and team, 
$18; harrowing with a spading har- 
row, 16 hours at 30 cents per hour, 
$4.80; brushing with a white birch 
bush head, $2; planting with a potato 
planter with corn attachment, $5.40; 
Early Mastodon seed corn at 50 cents 
per acre, $4.50; rolling after planting, 
$2; cultivating three times, 27 hours 
at 30 cents, $8.10; cutting at $2 per 
acre, $18; drawing 72 hours at 30 cents 
per hour, $21.60; three extra men, 
50 hours each, at 15 cents per hour; 
$22.50; wood for engine, oil for cut- 
ter, etc, $1.50. The total amount ex- 
pended for growing and storing 150 
tons of torn silage was $130.09. 

We went over the field with a weed- 
er twice, but this was not estimated 
in the cost. I nailed a board across 
the handles of the weeder for a seat, 
and covered it with a sheep skin. 
With a gentle horse, my eight-year-old 
boy then went over the field twice. By 
putting up the bars so that the horse 
could not come home, the boy learned 
to drive and got along first rate. I 
took no account of the fertilizer used 
from my stable, as it had to be drawn 
somewhere, and this crop will make 
as much to put somewhere else. I 
would be glad to hear from other 
farmers on this subject. Although 
not-accustomed to writing, having left 
school when 12 years ef age, I am in- 
terested in everything that touches 
upon farm matters. I have found 
American Agriculturist my best guide 
for the past 16 years. The exchange 
of farmers’ views in its cclumns has 
been worth hundreds of dollars to me. 





Responsibility Develops Character— 
How different parents view the ques- 
tion of intrusting children with cer- 
tain responsibilities is well illustrated 
by the following: One man had been 
telling another of his shooting trip 
which he had found doubly delight- 
ful, because for the first time he had 
taken his small boy along. “A boy 
of 12? I should be afraid,” said the 
other, “to give my boy the responsi- 
bility of a gun.” “Well,” said the 
first, “I should be afraid to deprive 
my boy of his share of responsibil- 
ity. Nothing develops a boy like re- 
sponsibility.” This man’s view is ex- 
actly in line with the propaganda be- 
ing carried forward by the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls Mass. They argue very reason- 
ably that by putting a rifle or gun in 
the hands of a boy, you teach him 
to be careful, you increase his self- 
respect, and make him self-reliant 
and manly. The Stevens Company 
have issued a catalog on rifles, shot- 
guns- and pistols, which every father 
should see. The company’s only re- 
quest is that four cents in stamps be 
sent to cover postage; the book it- 
self is free. 
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MR. TOWNBOY SEES A GREAT LIGHT—Jert Page but one 


Dates of Coming Meetings 








DAIRY 
Tl} dairymen’s assn, Joliet ...Jan 17-19 
Ind state dairy assn, Indianapolis.. Jan 30-31 





New York state dairymen’s assn, Elmira..Dec 11-14 
Mass cmy assn, Northampton 
Mo dairymen’s assn, Columbia................ Jan 10-11 
Minn state dairymen’s assn, Owatonna...... Jan 22-2 
Mich dairymen’s assn, Saginaw Fe 
Nebraska state dairymen’s association, Lin- 

SU Aikascdpcens saptnebecounmensaasl Jan 16-17,1907 
Qre dairymen’s association, Ashland...... Dec ll- 
Penn dairy union, Harrisburg .............¢ Jan 23-25 
Wis butter and cheesemakers’ assn, Wausau Feb 5-8 


Western cheesemaker’s assn, Milwaukee, 
WUE  cdaccccsovcouecconsccnescapoestinncoentbeos Jan 911 
LIVE STOCK 
Am Jersey cattle club, Fifth ave hotel, 
TOW Wee. sveccese ceric nssvagceceseceieetceses 
Am National live stock assh, Denver, Col. a 22 
eshire swine breeders’ assn, Syracuse, 
Aphabegeunpsccecnonsisoces actovednevonrsnae 19-20 
Cheviot assn, 





Syracuse, N Y 
Dutch Belted assn, New York” 
French coach horse registry co, Columbus, 
Guernsey assn, New York city 
Holstein Friesian assn, Syracuse, 
} 


Y 
Kansas breeders of draft Manhattan, [4 2 
5 “yee Delaine Merino assn, Washington, 





Ci 
Pa live stock breeders’ assn, 
Percheron registry co, ‘Columbas, 0 
Poland China assn, Memphis, Tenn .... 
Poland China record a 8t Joseph, 
Shorthorn assn, Chicago ........+..sesese++s 








subdgebasccoseedigonsenhetenmbotabaniieeene Jan 15 
Spanish Merino assn. Middlebury, Vt ....... Jan @ 
Tamworth assn, Flint, Mich, ...............++- Feb 21 


Aberdeen Angus cattle breeders of Kan, 

Manhattan 
Penn live stock breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 2-35 
Western live stock show, Denver........... Jan 24-30 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Central Ill poultry and corn growers’ assn, 
GGMOD coc rseosscccvecccccccccvccercccsesevess Dec 19-23 
Cider Ew cider vinegar wakers’ assn, St 
TED <esdinseciaces ooacdevgeoshqpesevecees Feb 2 
é0sbepnecpdndéapes tubes cnachpiesstaabeuahs 1-12 
Ind’ on growers’ assn corn show, Purdue. oenieid 
Iowa state farmers’ institute and agricul- ape 
© ll 


tural convention, Des Moines 
Iowa state board of agriculture, Des Moines, 


— Lets of com merchants, Pitts- 


Kan corn breeders’ assn, Siaptation, pesseeened Jan 1 
Kan good roads’ assn, Manhatt Ja 
South Dakota corn carnival, Mitchell weoses Dec 18-20 
Wisconsin agri exper assn, Madison F 


HORTICULTURE 


Am assn nurserymen, Detroit, Mich ...... June 12-14 
Am carnation soc, Toronto, CUR cberesaceces an 23-24 
Am cranberry growers’ assn, Philadelphia ..Jan 15 
Am florists and ornamental hort, ila- 

GORI. ~ i cocccccccocecvesccessasisetassocodos Aug 22-2 
Am apple growers’ congress, St Louis ....Aug 13-14 
Am retail nurserymen’s protective assn, 

WIRED dncccnctcnavccvesacddpaneahvetedvevbanveon June 18 


Eastern nurserymen’s assn, Rochester, N Y..Jan 2% 
Fruit growers’ assn, Adams Co, Bendervi 






Tilindis state hort soc, Champaign 
— apple shippers’ assn, ‘Atiantic 








pean state hort soc, Des Moines............ Dee 11-13 
Kan state hort soc, Topeka..........-.++-+++ 27-2 
Nebraska state soc, Lincoln,..........-+ Jan 1-17 

















Northwest fruit growers’ association, Seattle, 


N Y state fruit growers, Penn Yan.......... Rf 
New Jersey hort soc, Trenton ......... ha 
Nurserymen’s mutual protective assn, De- 

Sn, SEE ntahavienmhoxsenteeu 
Qhio state hort soc, Columbus.. 
Oregon horticultural society, Portlan 
Pennsylvania hort soc, Harrisburg nee 
Feninsula hort soc, Dover, Del 





ington horticultural society, Everett 
SEG, Sdatitnieconihanennidaesaecooe Jan 14-16, 198 
Wisconsi’ ‘staie hort soc, Madison............ Fi 
West Virginia hort soc, Charleston...... an I. 
estern New Vork h soc, Rochester ...... 


GRANGE MEETINGS 


Delaware state grange, Smyrn 

Maryland state grange, Cumberland - 

New a state grange, Masonic hall, 
TE. cnine eens ese ctinncsesotdsbocec css ccs. 

New York” state grange, Binghamton 

Ohio state grange, Canton 

Pennsylvania state grange, Dubois : 

West Virginia, Charleston.................... 


AGRICULTURE 
Am Institute , nag club, New York. 








board igh .-Dec 
Dotarie agricultural ‘and experimental union, 


SR SENET ‘nccintnmucsaubipooes cess cee ee 
Ohio state board of agri, a FES Jan 1H 
Pa agri soc, Harrisburg ...9.........---.++- Jan 2 





Value Barnyard } Manure—J. M. F, 
New Jersey: If all the solid and liquil 
manure could be saved, it would have 
an approximate annual value per ani- 
mal as follows: Horses $27, cattle 
$19, hogs $12, sheep $2. Given the 
number of animals the value of the 
manure can be easily estimated. 


Information Wanted—W. B. T. 
Pennsylvania: It is not customary 
for us to give individual addresses 
Write us what you want to kno 
about methods of pear culture from 
our correspondent, T. B. Lutes of Ne 
Jersey, and we will have him answé 
it through our columns. The informa 
tion you desire will be of value 4 
hundreds of others. Our subscriber 
should use these columns more freé 
ly for information of this sort. 


Economic Entomologists—The 4 
nual meeting of the Association: ¢ 
economic entomologists will be hel 
in New York city December 28- 
For details write the president, A. 3 
Kirkland, No 6 Beacon St, Bosto 
Mass, or Sec A. F, Burgess, Capit 
Building, Columbus, O. 
























I have not failed in getting a sing 
issue of the old reliable American Ag 
riculturist for the past eight year 
I prize it highly.—[Robert Garsid 
Shelby County, Tenn. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use RBowke 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth 
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Lima Beans in California 


s. K. BOYSEN, SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 





The soil is prepared the same as for 
corn planting. Plowing begins after 
the rains have set in, and the land is 
repeatedly cultivated during the wet 
season until May. The beans are then 
planted in rows 214 to 3 feet apart. 
After a week’s time the plant is well 
advanced growing very rapidly. In 
case rain sets in unexpectedly the 
young crop readily spoils and has to 
be replanted. 

The weeding and cultivation is at 
first done with machinery called bean 
knives, and when the vines have ad- 
vanced too far for this method, hoe- 
ing by hand is resorted to. The bean 
is not poled, and in about six weeks 
the plant has reached dimensions, 
whic hin many instances, cover up the 
line mark of the rows, and forms a 














HEAPED LIMA BEANS 


solid field of the most beautiful green, 
dotted with tiny, white flowers. Where 
there are young walnut orchards pres- 
ent the bean is planted in between the 
rows of the young trees to utilize the 
same soil. 

One remarkable fact is, that the lima 
bean does not seem to deprive the soil 
of its productive qualities, It can be 
grown repeatedly on the same land. 
Some fields here have carried the crop 
for 30 years. Irrigation is not needed. 
The plant depends largely upon the 
moisture of the warm soft fogs, 
prevalent here on the long, narrow 
strip of coast land between the Santa 
Ynez mountains and the Pacific. 

Harvest begins in September, and 
after cutting the beans are piled in 
small heaps and left to mature from 
three to six weeks until ready for 
threshing. The pods are remarkably 
tough and retain the beans well. One 
ton to the acre is an average crop, 
and bring from $60 to $100 per ton. 
Last year, in some instances as on the 
ranch belonging to J. W. Bailard, a 











LIMA BEAN BLOSSOMS AND PODS 


tract of 40 acres yielded 1% tons per 
acre of the common lima bean, selling 
at 5 cents per pound, representing a 
Value of $90 per acre. Beans selling 


. FIELD 


for seed bring from 4 to 5 cents per 
pound. The bean straw makes a val- 
gable fodder for stock and can be 
baled. 

One man can with four horses care 
four 75 acres in beans and good land 
for the purpose may be bought for 
from $200 to $250 per acre. These 
prices may seem fictitious fo the éast- 
ern farmer, but considering the clim- 
ate and location of the counties re- 
ferred to it is easily explained. 
The coast lands here along the Pacific 
ocean are today, in some places, sell- 
ing for from $800 to $1000 per acre. 
The desire to possess private homes 
with small ranches attached, as well 
as demands for resorts right in view of 
the ocean, increases yearly, 





The Soy Bean as a Soiling Crop 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA. 





One excellent feature of the soy 
bean, and a feature which I have seen 
or heard but little said about is that 
it is the longest staying crop we have 
for soiling purposes. This is one of 
the points upon which I wished to 
satisfy myself this past season. I 
drilled about a dozen good long rows 
near the barn and on July 10 when I 
began to feed it in small quantities to 
the horses, cows and pigs, the bean 
had just begun to form pods. On 
October 15 I fed the last of these 
rows; every animal thrived finely. I 
did not miss a day’s feeding. They 
held the leaves, and the pods held the 
beans up to five days of the date men- 
tioned. The last five or ten days the 
leaves failed and there was nothing 
but stems and pods. Single stems 
from a single seed showed by actual 
count nearly 350 pods. The bean is 
very prolific, can be planted early, re- 
mains green and suitable for soiling 
purposes, almost 100 days. By plant- 
ing later plantings one may have the 
vines somewhat longer. 

We shali plant the soy next year in 
succession about ten days apart, be- 
ginning as early as practicable in 
April, and continuing until about July 
1, and shall also use the cow pea in 
the same way. ‘1ne cow pea, however, 
sheds its foliage easily, quickly and 
early. 

The year’s, experience has~shown 
that the soy compared with all sim- 
ilar crops excels in the following fea- 
tures: It is more prolific of seeds or 
grain and foliage. It is a better ni- 
trogen gatherer. It covers a much 
longer period for soiling purposes, 
ence it is rapidly working its way 
‘nto general favor. 


Sowing Cowpeas—C. B., Maryland: 
In your section, the earlier you can 
get cowpeas in the ground the bet- 
ter. The amount of seed required de- 
pends largely upon the. variety of pea 
sown, and whether they are broad- 
cast or drilled. If Seeded broadcast, 
one bushel of the smaller and two 
bushels of the larger will be. needed. 
If drilled, from six to 16 quarts will 
be necessary. It is not necessary to 
fertilize with nitrogen, and it responds 
promptly- to small applications _. of 
phosphoric acid and potash on moist 
soil. At the Delaware station, 160 
pounds muriate of potash per acre 
doubled the yield of vines, while super- 
phosphate was without effect. On 
soils long under cultivation, 100 or 
150 pounds acid phosphate and about 
the same amount muriate of potash 
give good results. Potash is not of 
large. benefit on clay soils. For soils 
jevoid. af. vegetable a. stable 
manure, cottonseed or other organic 
manures can be used to good advan- 
tage. On very light soils 150 to 200 
pounds cottonseed meal per acre; as 
a top-dressing, has been used with 
good results. A copy of our Farmers’ 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture would be 
very helpful to you. It contains near- 
ly 700 pages,-and will be sent post- 
paid for $3.50. 





I have been a subscriber to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, which I consider 
one of the most valuable agricultural 
journals published for many years. It 
is worth many times the subscription 
price. — [Charies  Brilhart, Carroll 
County, Md. 








CROPS 


It takes 50,000 miles of fence every month to keep up with the American 


farmers’ orders for AMERICAN Fence. 


That's enough every month to go 


twice around the world—and it’s over £0 per cent of all the wire fence made. 


There's only one reason wh 
AMERICAN Fence—it’s better fence. 


four out of five American farmers buy 


We keep the best Fence brains in the country always at work, seeking 


constantly to improve 


AMERICAN FENCE 


And on account of making more fence than is made by all other fence 
makers combined, it costs us less per rod of fence to work out and make 
fence improvenients than it would cost any other fence manufacturer. 


And 


ecause we can distribute the cost of improvements over so many 


million rods of fence in the year, we work out improvement after improve- 
ment every year without increasing the cost of AMERICAN Fence to you. 
Better galvanizing now makes AMERICAN Fence—without increase 


in price—cost much less—figured on 
because it lasts much longer. 


NOTE— 
rner, wi 
ence. We 


return keys wi t cost, if found and sent us. 


a per-rod per-yeapebasis, 


want to send you the combination key-ring, shown in th 
our compliments, as a continual reminder o 
ster your pame and number on our books, and 


AMERIOA) 


FRANK BAACKES., Vice-Pres. & Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co., CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


Drop me a postal—tel! me how much fence 
you . J'll write you 
about A ence and sen 


Stirer end bowleopenet 
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When you see a Coat that 

looks like THIs [3 
You will think of the 


Worthing & Alger Co, 


HILLS DALE, MICH., 
Whose 


Coats Do Not Wear Off 


Like this illustration. From 
now on you will notice what 
large numbers of fur coats 
are worn off. Ask your dealer 
for our make. They are moth 
eg no smell; no seam u 
e back; edge not hemmed; 
leather arm pit shields and a 
in. leather strip across the 
bottom with self-adjust- 
ing wrist warmer. Are 
guaranteed. Get our 
prices for tanning cattle 
and horse hides for robes. 






















Learn Why 
You Should 
Buy The 


MONARGH MILL 


If you are interested it will pay, you to send at once 
for our catalogue, and learn w ny a Monarch Mill is the 
best for you to have. We explain every detail fully 
and we the Monarch to have no equa! for 

all kindsof feed, cracking corn, etc. 


corn meal, 
‘ention amount and kind of power. Catalogue FREE. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,P. 0. Box 263 Muncy, Pa, | 








LAWN FENCE 
So age 


40 per cent. [liustrated 
talogue free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box Muncie, indiana. 








Farmer's Sons WANTED 3).o"incs: 


| and fair education to work in an office, $60 e month with 


advancement, steady employment, must be honest and 
reliable, Branch offices of the association are being estab- 
lished in esch state. Apply at once, giving fal! particulars. 


The VETERIRARY SCIENCE IATION, Dept. 12, London, Canada 





MISS THIS 








HE testimony of tens of 
thousands during the 
Past goer is that the 

Canadian West is the best 

West. Year by year the 

agricultural returns have in- 
creased in volume and value 
and still the Canadian Gov- 

ernment offers 160 acres free 


















to every bona fide settler. 


GREAT ADVANTAGES 


enel increase in railway 
mileage—main lines and branches—hes 
put almost every portion of the country 
within easy reach of churches, schools, 
markets, cheap fue! and every modern 
convenience. © ninety million bueh- 
el wheat crop of this year means 
),000, 000 the farmers estern 
nada, apart from the results of other 
@rhins as well as from cattle. 

For literature and information address 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottaw Canada 
or THOS. DUNCAN, 








idg., 
New York 
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WHY NOT BUY AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES ? 


buys the handiest knife 
Cc made. When you"own 
it, you are ready for any 
eme 
tools: Pocket 
Knife, Leather 


re 

Punch, Swedg- 
ing Aw!, Wire 
itter, Wire 

















Screw 





Bit, all 
drop ‘tor; ed and fully warranted in every detail. 
Invaluable to Farmers and Horsemen. Length 


price $1.50, but we will 


inches. 
AL hes, Fe. 


oy 
you this new handsome knife anytime 
in a month at 90c postage paid. 


Get Our Big New Catalogue and Save 
50% on Your Christmas Presents. 


Our New Catalogue No. 91 givcs prices and pictures 
of over 75,000 things that most families need for use or 
comfort and is full of Holiday Suggestions from cover 
to cover. 

It contains a larger variety of labor-saving, money 
saving articles at lower nee than heretofore shown in 
any catalogue ever published. 

This up-to-date Buyers’ Guide contains everything 
yee can possibly need forthe Home, Farm, and Shop. 

)pporite each article in the catalogue isthe low price 
at which we sell it, the lowest price for which it can be 
bought in any store, in any ony, big or little, in this 
or any country on the globe. ‘ou willspend hours of 
interest over its pages; you will marvelatthe wonderful 
variety, all complete in one big book. It makes buyin 
pleasant as well as profitable. This catalog costs us $1. 
to print, but we will send it to you postpaid, FREB OF 
CHARGE, 

WRITE FOR IT TODAY 
We will send you our Premium List, containing oe mee ard 


useful premiums given away free. Also our Grocery showing how 
you can save one-third your living expenses. ied 
WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 


everything. Best Goods at Lowest 
Priest, Prompt Shipmentas Low Braight sod Express Rates and @ 
SQUARE D°AL every time. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction or refand yopr money. 
WHITE, VAN CLAHN & CO. 
6 CHATHAM SQUARE, 1816, NEW YORK CITY, 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America 


ub and save 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousa! 4 farmers say that 
the best investment tl.oy ever made was 
when they bought an 


Electric "*%z 
Wagon 
h } easy work, 

Weil roll you a get of the best 


hub, guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Send for our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, ttl. 


GRIND FINE OR COARSE 


is, ear corn, with or with- 
ri out husks, all grains, with the 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 
Grinding Mills 












. New double cutters, 
no “ It te 
true economy to buy a Kelly Mill. 


THE 0. S. KELLY CO., 137 N. Lime St., Springfield, Ohie 


UNIMPROVED 


FARM LANDS 


IN OSCEOLA COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


This group of lands were covered at one timewith 
hardwood timber, some hemiock, but no pine. 
SOIL is heavy and rich, clay or gravely loam, well 
watered. CROP hay and grain lands, ideal 
for potatoes, all fruits do well. 

These are guaranteed to be as fine as any in 
the state but are still wild and covered with some 
timber and must be cleared. 

MARKETS are plentiful and close and on good 
railroads. Good schools, churches, roads and 
telephone lines already built. 

TERMS: Lands sold for cash or one-quarter down 
Dalance in five annual payments, interest 6%—Price 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for klet. 


H. W. MARSH, Manistee, Michigan. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: “IT saw 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.”’ You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteons treatment. 














TREE FRUITS 


No Fruit Trust Wanted in California 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA 





Information recently reached Cali- 
fornia regarding the organization in 
New York of-an association known 
as the Pacific coast dried fruit and 
nut company. Investigations made at 
the office of the secretary of state in 
California, and also of the largest fruit 
shippers of this state, show them to be 
in total ignorance of such a& com- 
pany. Under the laws of the state, a 
company doing business here is re- 
quired to be registered in the office of 
the secretary of state, and as no rec- 
ord has been made of the “Pacific 
coast dried fruit and nut company,” 
it certainly has no legal standing. 

It is questionable whether an organ- 
ization instituted in New York with 
the avowed purpose of controlling the 
fruit and nut output of the Pacific 
coast would find very much encour- 
agement in this state. Certainly in 
view of the enormous output of dried 
fruits and nuts in California, they 
would have a,very large contract on 
their hands. In the two items of 
prunes and raisins alone we have 250,- 
000,000 pounds annually. Repeated 
efforts have been made in California 
at various times to combine raisin 
growers and prune growers in their 
own interests, but such efforts have 
met with failure, and all associations 
made have broken up. Whether an 
outside, company, even with sufficient 
capital, could do better, is certainly 
open to question, 


RESULTS OF THE PAST SEASON 


The deciduous fruit season of 1906 
is now finished. The yield of most 
fruits this year has fallen below nor- 
mal, especially peaches and apricots, 
which have been exceedingly light. 
The California fruit distributors’ as- 
sociation handled the great bulk of 
the fresh fruit of the state, and the 


following comparative table of the 
shipments in carload lots and for 
1905-1906 is furnished by them and 


indicates the falling off in fresh fruit 
shipments for the season: 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT SHIPMENTS 





Fruit 1906 1905 
ee 149% 79% 
Oe ee 16% 278% 
Peaches .......-+ 583% 1,945 % 
ee Se 1,220 1% 1,391% 
ee ee 1,511% 1,011% 
a ae 1,984 1,556 % 
PS. y6¢ eae a's 511% 1,208 
Tomatoes ....... 3 A 
EL: 6h dss crced 1% 
Genes 5.05... 0 14% 13% 
Cantaloups ...... % 
Persimmons ..... 1 1% 
Total cars ...ses- 5,998 7,486 
NEW ORCHARDS BEING PLANTED 


According to reports received from 
the horticultural commissioners of the 
state, arrangements are being per- 
fected for planting out a@ very large 
new acreage to orchards in the differ- 
ent counties and the peach seems to 
be in the lead. There has been a very 
strong demand for peaches for can- 
ning purposes for several years past 
and the growers have been unable to 
supply this demand, This has given 
an impetus to peach growing and our 
local nurseries have been unable to 
supply the demand for trees. 


-— 
-_ 


Grafting Wild Cherry—W. S., Penn- 
sylvania: In reply to your inquiry re- 
garding the, grafting of what you call 
“Wild Fire Cherry,” George T. Powell 
of New York, a successful cherry 
grower, says that he has had no suc- 
cess in grafting common wild black 
cherry with improved kinds. The graft 
grew for a time, but made an imperfect 
union, and they failed the second year. 
Mr Powell is not familiar with the 
cherry you mentioned. [If it is the 
same as the wild black cherry it is 
doubtful if you can graft it success- 





fully. The wild cherry, as grown in 
New York, is not a short-lived tree; 
hence the one mentioned by you is 


probably something different. We ask 
other subscribers to give their expe- 
riences along this line. 
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THEY SHOW NATURAL AND PROPER 
Give Fruit Trees Plenty of Room 


A. C. HEDDEN, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 





Several years ago, I owned a farm 
on which was an old, thrifty and pro- 
ductive apple orchard. In one cor- 
ner was the largest tree of the group, 
a regular giant. The ground had not 
been plowed for several years, and 
was covered with a very tough, thick 
sod. Questioning the advisability of 
plowing it, some five or six shotes 
without jewels on their noses were 
turned in. Their industry was re- 
markable, the tillage being complete. 

Passing near the above mentioned 
tree one day, an exposed root about 
an inch in diameter was discovered 
about 4 feet from the body of the tree. 
This root was cut off close to the body 
and pulled up from the loose soil 
straight away from the trees 82% feet. 
Had the nearest neighboring tree sent 
out as long a feeder in the spaces be- 
tween the trees, there would have been 
acomplete network of interlocked roots. 
The soil was a sandy loam and the 
roots probably extended farther than 
they would in a colder soil, hence no 
feneral rule could be given for the 
distance apart which apple trees 
should be set, as much would depend 
on soil and other local conditions. 

After these observations, I remem- 
bered an apple orchard set out by an 
uncle which was the pride of the 
owner and was admired by all who 
saw it. When it began to bear, the 
fruit was exceptionally fine and plen- 
tiful for the size of the trees. Passing 
by this orchard in after years, it was 
plain to be seen that the trees were 
set too close, for the branches were 
interlocked, many trees were dead 
and more dying, the ground covered 
with a cold green moss, showing the 
want of sunlight and warmth and al- 
so room for the extending roots. 

I have been superintending the pick- 
ing of a crop of peaches in an or- 
chard of several thousand trees, and 
while this was the second crop, the 
branches of many of the trees were 
encroaching on their neighbors’ ter- 
ritory, and while the trees were loaded 
with good-sized fruit, there was too 
large a percentage of seconds to be 
as profitable as it should be. The sec- 
onds were fair and most of them 
would compare favorably in size, but 
lacked in color. This, it seemed to 
me, was attributable to lack of sun- 
light. 

The orchard had the best of care 





DISCRIMINATION— Sze over next lea 







in regard to fertilization, cultura 
spraying, trimming, fruit thinning 
and grubbing. All except sunligh 
which costs nothing. Only a litt 





more land, or fewer trees was needed 
“The trees would, it seems to me, bes 
more and better fruit and consequent! 
better prices and more net profi 
Many tree agents to increase thei 
orders will recommend the planting 
of trees at a shorter distance aparf 
than my observations and experience 
will warrant. Our experience is mor 
or less limited, our observations ma 
be made boundless by cultivation, and 
unlike trees, there is little danger o 
getting them too close together. 


The Spitzenburg Apple—lIn respons 
to an inquiry for the most authen 
way of spelling the name of this vi 
riety, we have made a careful exam 
ination and find that in the earl 
American ‘literature much confusi0 
exists regarding the spelling of th 
name Spitzenburg. The name wi 
originally applied to several forms 4 
the same variety. The Domestic a 
cyclopedia published in 1894 mention 
three sorts: Aesopus, Flushing, New 
town and Cane, and all referred t 
Spitzenburgh, es here spelled. In 
1817, Coxe referred to these vario 
forms, but spelled it Spitzenbers 
Later Downing used the form Spit 
enburgh. Recently there has been 
general tendency to drop the final 
and so recognized by the Standa 
dictionary, That is the form used 
the office of the division of ‘pomolo 
at Washington. Prof William A. Ta 
lor, pomologist in charge of field 
vestigations, says: “To lessen the c 
fusion of the four varieties, to whi 
the name Spitzenburg has been 
plied, we have adopted the names Es 
pus, Flushing, Kaighns for three, 
taining the name Spitzenburg only f 
Newtown Spitzenburg, to avoid conf 
sing that sort with the Yellow Ne 
town and Green Newtown. In co 
merce, all four varieties are § 
known as Spitzenburg either with 
without the specific words needed 
indicate their exact identity. But 
Bsopus has attained a higher reP 
tation in the markets than the othe 
it is the sort that the consumer 
ally expects to get under the Spitzel 
burg name.” 
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The gay political machine, 
Just like an auto hums, 
All swift and ruthless and serene 
Until the smashup co: es. 
—[{Washington Evening Stan 
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COMMERCIAL™ 








LOADING CABBAGE AT UNION GROVE, WISCONSIN 


Western Competition for Eastern Cabbage 


A cabbage producing section of the 
first order, New York meets consider- 
able competition at times in the prod- 
uct of Michigan and other western 
states, Very large quantities, for ex- 
ample, are grown in southern Wis- 
consin, One district near Racine show- 
ing up each season with about 2500 
acres. The plants are raised from 
seed, the Flat Dutch the favorite va- 
riety. For late cabbage 9000 to 10,000 
plants to the acre are set, cultivated 
four or five times, also more or less 
hand work. The land is usually ro- 
tated with corn and grain, then back 
to cabbage in the third year. 

In harvesting and shipping Wiscon- 
sin farmers use the common wagon 
box as here pictured carrying a load 
of about 2500 pounds. This product 
goes mostly to Chicago and the south- 
west; 20 tons of late cabbage are 
loaded into an ordinary stock car 
when refrigerators are not to be had. 
The floors and sides of the stock 
car are thoroughly swept and covered 





with oat straw. In loading care 
is taken to provide plenty of air. 
Lengthwise of the car half way be- 


tween the sides is placed a simple A- 
shaped wooden ventilator. This is 
about three feet high and 12 feet long, 
and two of them are placed length- 
wise of the car, the cabbage heads 
piled against them. This affords am- 
ple ventilation for the ordinary stock 
car. 





Important Topics 





The 1907 American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac will 
cover in detail many of the most im- 
portant topics and questions before 
the farmer. It gives complete ac- 
counts of the different legislative en- 
actments bearing upon agricultural 
pursuits, i e, free alcohol, meat in- 
spection, railroad rates; as well as spe- 
cial articles on the extension of the 
rural’ free delivery, a plea for the 
parcels post and the postal savings 
banks. 

Every phase of commercial activity 
is briefly noted and summarized, and 
there are also interesting chapters on 
the great disasters of 1906, comprising 
the eruption of Vesuvius, and the 
most lamentable earthquakes which 
ccurred along the Pacific coast, with 
1 full and vivid description of the 
San Francisco fire. These are bit a 
few of the important features. 

tead the description of the book 
Which will be found on another page, 
where will also be found the terms on 
which it can be ‘had. 





Clover and Timothy Seed Rule Firm 


The clover and timothy seed situa- 
tion in the middle west occupies @ very 
strong position. Prices of the -latter 
are averaging close to $1 per 
100 pounds above those current a year 
ago, and it is now stated by leading 
seedsmen that a large proportion of 
the crop has been sold by farmers. 
Many advices from the Mississippi val- 
ley indicate a rather light crop of tim- 
othy seed, and this is said to be the 
main strengthening factor of the mar- 
ket. A Chicago dealer says that re- 
ceipts of both timothy and clover are 
running somewhat below the average 
in quantity. Some dealers say that 
while they can’t predict what the fu- 
ture will bring forth, yet they con- 
sider there is a firm undertone. 

The John A. Salzer Seed company 
of La Crosse, Wis, says: “In south- 
western Wisconsin, southern Minne- 
sota and northern Iowa, two thirds 
of both the timothy and clover crops 
has been threshed and marketed. As 
near as we can estimate, one-third 
still remains on the farm. Prices 
range $1 per 100 pounds above last 
year for timothy and clover. The 
yield of both is about 40% less than 
last year.” 

MOVEMENT OF CLOVER SEED BY YEARS 

[Price per 100 pounds at Chicago] 


Yr ended Prices— <—Exports. 
June 90 Oct 1" Mari Lbs Av val 
7913.40 $1,564,800 = 11.30 
14.00 2,265,700 118 
12.50 10,657 ,365 10.4 
10.99 6,440,000 9.3 
11,80 15,522,000 9.9 
8.75 7,257,000 8.0 
10.75 12,000,000 8.8 
610 19,980,000 6.3 
5.15 31,155,000 6.7 
7.50 13,042,000 7.7 
8.85 45,418,000 10. 
13.23 8,189,000 12.1 
: 7.50 20,774,000 7.6 
Late Nov quotations. 
Nine months ended Oct 1. 


Exports of clover seed from the 
United States are running very light, 
thus indicating that prices are not at- 
tractive to exporters and the domes- 
tic demand is largely absorbing offer- 
ings. C. A. King & Co of Toledo say 
Canada will, in. all likelihood, send 
less seed to the United States this sea- 
son than a year ago.” Burope is ship- 
ping some, but it is not known how 
heavy this supply will pan out. 


_— 


Seedsmen Move West — Rogers 
Brothers, seed growers, formerly of 
Chaumont, Jefferson Co, N Y, have 
transferred their..seed business from 
that place to Alpena, Mich. Hereaf- 
ter, they will produce all the peas for 
their trade in northern Michigan, 
while bean production will be con- 
fined to central Michigan and west- 
ern N Y. 
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Will You 





Gasoline 





Let Us 
Send You 
a Sta-Rite 








—we mean just exactly that, no more, 
no less; a BIG chance to try before you 
buy the best gasoline engine ever offered 

. tt the lowest er paved made for an 
engine of equal merit and quality. 
This is no ordinary opportunity, because the 
“Sta-Rite’ is no ordinary engine, and the 
terms are such that you simply CAN'T refuse 
them, if you are » the market for the best 

form of farm pow 
We make no as for the ‘‘Sta-Rite’’ that 
we do not PROVE. We stand ready to show 
YOU that. this engine is the simplest, most 
ical and ble engine on the market 


Pave A Big Chance For You 
ES 





today. 

“Simplest’’ means fewest working parts: that 
we can prove to you the first time you ex- 
amine the “Sta-Rite’’ Engine, It is the most 
economical because it is the simplest in con- 
struction, requires practically no expense for 

irs, which are frequently necessary to keep 
the complicated sort of engines in good work- 


ing order. 

"1.5 “Sta-Rite” saves fuel. 
for the same amount of work than ANY en- 
gime on earth. We give you a positive, iron- 
clad guarantee on this point. Worth having,— 


isn’t it? 

Three competing engines 
recently did the same kind of 
in the same field, under 
One engine consumed 3 
another, 21 gals; the 


gals. 
How’s that for practical proof, Mr Farmer? 
Reliability? Well, there’s just one right way 


Tt uses less fuel 


of standard make 
work (ensilage 


Maia Office, 123 ang St., 
Eastern Branch, Rome, N. Y. 










Write For Ouw Free Catalog Today. 


DREW ELEVATED CARRIER Co., 


Engine on 


30 Days’ 
FreeTrial? 





to settle that question; ask any one who has 
actually USED a Sta-Rite engine long enough 
to make his experience valuable, An ounce of 
PRACTICE is worth a ton of theory, we 
think, when it comes to figuring on what 6 
machine will or will not do. 

So, write us and we will send you a big 
list of people who KNQW what the “Sta- 
Rite’ has done. 


Now, remember, Mr Farmer, that you can 
try a “Sta-Rite’’ engine BEFORE you buy, 

This is the only engine sold on such a wide 
open, liberal free trial plan 

We can afford to make this offer because 
experience has PROVED that the “Sta-Rite” 
will meet every demand made upon it, and 
fully justify our unlimited confidenee in its 
merits. 

So, let us send you one to test for 30 days 
in your own work under actual conditions as 
you find them on your premises. 

You will have nothing to pay, no notes to 
sign, no obligations of any kind except to give 
the “‘Sta-Rite”’ a fair trial for one month, 

If you want the best farm power ever in- 
vented; if you value an engine that will AL- 
WAYS be in perfect working order, if you 
believe that economy of operation and absolute 
dependability are things worth having in an 
engine, take our advice and investigate the 
*Sta-Rite.”" Do it today! There’s no time like 
NOW to begin looking into the things that will 
better our condition,—save us time, work and 
worry, as the Sta-Rite engine is guaranteed 
0 do. 


ERLOO, WISCONsE 
Pactory,Racine, Wis. 
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SAVE YOUR TREES 


from the ne Be SAN JOSE. gysony 
LE SCALE, PSYLLA Etc. 
it] ale » ta ee AND aA GOOD 
” 

SCALECIDE,” Water, ‘srnay rum 

Simple, more effective and cheaper than LIME, 
SULPHUR and SAL 

For sample, testimonials and price delivered at 
your station, address Dept. E 

B.G.Pratt Co., 11 eas eine, se York,N.Y¥. 





Morstrorr Device Mro. Co. 
Main St.P . 





winton and most eff 
Lacke. 
Sulpbur 
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1907 Seed an 
it. GRIFFITH & TURNER 
Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 











TREES ARE FAMOUS 
rever JTREES ARE are plageed 

rywhere trees are grown, 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Aa 
'd, Delicious. ate -*yk Bro's, Loulsiana, Ba 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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eet the two ore intel. 
| ana a Peirelenm: Beware of Of Sole- 
tions that endan, g the life of the tres. 
Do be to buy tn imitations. 
w telling what users hove to say about 


a Inpiemens Catalogue 
COMPANY, 





TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them‘ 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
Published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste- 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 





ested in the tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 
6x8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.0 
Profitable Dairying 


BY C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practical, being 
principally a description of the methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D, 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa, On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 2 yeats ago could not main- 
tein one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
2? dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, eto, necessary for 
these animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 
than most farmers could accomplish on one 


hundred acres. lustrated. = inches. 200 
pages. Cloth. BD ccnccocccdscocccccesocces $0.75 
Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
practical and popular guide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention, Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
Practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher 
and students, Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 19 
eS oe sogbépenonecees $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
. 439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N ¥. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Purchasing Poultry by Mail 


J. K. OTTLEY, FULTON COUNTY, GA. 


Incident to thé pressure of other 
business, I have recently disposed of 
my poultry, so the following remarks 
are not from an interested or partial 
point.of view. One beauty about the 
poultry business is, that a man who 
sells poultry is practically compelled 
to do right, because a few dissatisfied 
customers will advertise him‘so much 
that his life will not be a happy one. 
A fair price, as a rule, gets fair goods. 
Something has never yet been bought 
with nothing. This applies to the poul- 
try business, as well as to all others. 

My personal experience in poultry 
covers more than 25 years, and it is 
with a great degree of satisfac- 
tion I can say, that the large 
majority of both buyers and sellers 
desire to do the right thing. Of 
course, there is that correct desire on 
the part of the seller to get full value, 
and the equal desire on the part of the 
buyer to get a bargain. Giving full 
recognition to this fact. it should not 
place_any impediment in the way of 
buyer and seller having thoroughly 
satisfactory dealings by correspond- 
ence. 

The poultry business is a little more 
intricate than the average line of busi- 
ness. For example, if a lady wishes 
to purchase by mail a certain article 
ef. wearing apparel from a mail order 
house, the catalog of the houses as a 
rule, shows a picture of the article 
with a full description and upon ap- 
plication, sample of the goods can be 
seen, which leaves very little to the 
imagination. In the poultry business 
it is different: Out of several hun- 
dred birds a small breeder can raise, 
there will be very few, if any two, ex- 
actly alike or really of exactly the 
Same value. 

I recommend that if a purchaser 
writes to a breeder relative to standard 
poultry, he should state, 1, the pur- 
pose for which the bird or birds may 
be desired; 2, what experience he has 
had with the particular breed about 
which he is corresponding; 3, the 
particular kind of bird or birds, he 
wants, laying particular stress on the 
point in which he is most interested; 
4, if he has no preconceived idea of 
the particular kind of a bird he wants 
he should so state, and thus throw the 
responsibility clearly on the breeder; 
5, last, but by no means least, he 
should state approximately the price 
which he is willing to pay. With the 
foregoing information, any breeder 
making a sale could be in a poasitien 
to fill an order very intelligently. 

I have had some very amusing in- 
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MR. TOWNBOY ADVOCATES THE STRENUOUS LIFE—Vext Page but one 


For instance, on one occasion I re- 
ceived by mail $5 from a lady cus- 
tomer, for which she asked that I 
send her a White Plymouth Rock 
cockerel, giving no information what- 
ever as to the particular kind of a 
cockerel she wished. I made the se- 
lection of a nice bird, well worth the 
price, and made shipment. On -re- 
ceipt of the bird, she wrote me that 
she was not pleased, and then went 
on to describe the particular kind of 
a bird she wished. Upon receipt of 
her letter, I wrote her to return the 
first bird, I made a second selection, 
paying particular attention to the 
word picture she had drawn, and 
made shipment. Upon receipt of the 
second bird, she expressed herself as 
being well satisfied. It would have 
been just as easy for me to have sat- 
isfied her the first time, had she given 
me with her first order a description 
of the kind of a bird desired. 

It is possible to sell poultry by cor- 
respondence, and give perfect satis- 
faction. This statement is based on 
personal experience of many years. I 
have sold poultry by correspondence 
throughout the south and never failed 
to satisfy a customer. In the course 
of my poultry business I have bought 
many birds and eggs, and I have no 
complaints to make of the parties with 
whom I dealt. I selected men of rep- 
utation for fair dealing and tried to 
state to them clearly when purchas- 
ing, what I desired. 


-— 


Care of Pullets for Winter Layers 
HILLSDALE ©0, MICH. 





MRS E. M, KIES, 


Barly hatched pullets for winter lay- 
ers can be so cared for as to develop 
the egg producing organs, or they can 
be fed so as to cause them to lay on 


fat and be only fit for the butcher.. 


The purpose of the care should be kept 
in mind from weaning time to matur- 
ity. The birds should have green cut 
bone and green feed each day, have 
the best coop and never be crowded. 
The heavier breeds should have but 
little corn. Wheat, good heavy oats 
and table scraps are excellent. 

If I had only one building for the 
miscellaneous stock, I would use some 
old shed with straw roof # need be, 
rather than put my winter layers in 
the crowd of old and half grown 
stock. Unless one is to furnish’ eggs 
for hatching, there should be no male 
in the flock. Many times on the farm 


I have seen turkeys, geese and guinea 
fowls, late hatched chicks and old 
cocks in the poultry house when the 
first cold storms came. Nothing could 
be worse unless it were no shelter at 
all. 

Winter laying is an acquired instinct 
or habit and all the conditions must 
be favorable or else the tendency to 
revert to the original type will show 
itself. At feeding time there is a gen- 
eral melee with perhaps a big gander 
or tom turkey bossing the feed trough; 
young and old cocks fighting. The 
shy pullet will not lay until she can 
be quiet and secluded. I put the late 
hatched chicks in one flock; the cock- 
erels in another; shut them in pirks 
and let the stock from which I 2xve:t 
to get my winter layers have free 
range. 

Perfect comfort and proper food, 
plenty of pure air, summer conditions 
reproduced in fall and winter is the 
key to the whole situation. The first 
cold rains should find the pullets in 
winter quarters with windows open to 
admit plenty of air, deep, soft nests 
in secluded corners, with artificial nest 
eggs to suggest laying. 


——__ 


The Poultry Institute Program 4r- 
ranged to precede the annual meeting 
of the American poultry association 
at Auburn, N Y, January, 8 and 9, in- 
cludes addresses by many of the best 
known poultry specialists in the 
United States and will, therefore, be 
particularly helpful to all interested 
in the industry. The following is 2 
list of speakers and subjects: Practi- 
cal poultry management by Prof G. M. 
Gowell of Maine university; Poultry 
at farmers’ institutes, T. BE. Orr, sec- 
retary of American poultry associa- 
tion; New York state’s activity in 
poultry culture, by T. F. McGrew of 
Washington, D C; Results of recent 
investigations in poultry husbandry, 
by Prof C. K. Graham of Connecticut 
agricultural college; Education and 
experimentation in poultry husbandry 
illustrated with lantern slides by Prof 
J. EB. Rice of Cornell university; The 
ups and downs of the poultry show 
by F. & Kinney, secretary National 
fanciers’ and breeders’ association; 
the judge and the poultry show by 
Theodore Hewes of Indianapolis, Ind. 
A feature of special interest will be 
the schocl of judging conducted by 
judges of the American poultry asso- 
ciation with birds judged at the show 
held at Auburn during the week. 
There will also be an experience 
meeting and question box. 
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Young Farmers and Trotting Horses 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 





How far should the farmer’s boy en- 
gage in the breeding of the trotting 
horse? How-far should he indulge in 
driving them? How much of his time 
should be devoted to training such 
horses? These are significant ques- 
tions and they are always timely. The 
answer that is given to them will be 
far reaching in its results when re- 
duced to practice. 

Some boys love trotting horses. 
They are passionately fond of them. 
They would rather be among trotting 
horses and colts than among any 
other farm animals. Should they or 
should fhey not gratify this propen- 
sity? Unquestionably they should, so 
far as the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion is concerned. It is certainly not 
wrong to admire trotting horses or to 
love to work amongst them. 

The limit to which the farmer’s 
boy should breed trotting horses would 
seem to be without bounds at first 
sight. That, however, is not quite 
true. The farmer’s boy will overstep 
the limit in breeding if he goes un- 
duly into debt in securing materials 
with which to breed, if he stocks to 
the extent of involving undue outlay 
for food purchased, and if he sur- 
rounds himself with an excess of ani- 
mals which he cannot dispose of to ad- 
vantage. Trotting horses are like 
yearling and two-year-old bulls that 
cannot be sold. When they, too, can- 
not be sold at @ proper age, they are 
an expensive luxury. 

HOW FAR TO ENGAGE IN TRAINING 

It is one thing to breed and rear a 
trotting horse and quite another thing 
to train him, The proper training of 
a trotting horse is akin, in many re- 
spects, to the proper training of a boy. 
It is educative, It must begin early. 
It must be continuous. It must be 
of the most judicious kind if it is to 
be effective. 

There are trainers and trainers of 
trotting horses. There are some who 
are experts in training and some who 
are not. The expert is a man who has 
devoted long years to training. He 
has centered on this one work. He has 
put himself, as it were and also his | 
life into the work, and therefore he 
has become an expert. It is thus that ; 
experts are made, 

It is not so with the farmer’s boy. 
He may have the elements in him 
to make an expert, but he is not yet 
one. He has not yet attained. If 
he is to be an expert he must learn 
the art of training in the school of 
experience, or in some other way. By 
the time he is an expert he will not 
have much time left for general farm- 
ing. The more time that he devotes 
to training his horses the less time he 
vill have for taking care of his farm. 
The more of energy he centers in one 
thing, the less he will have left to 
tenter in the other. 

How much, then, is he to train his 
horses? That question cannot be 
fully answered. So much depends 
tpon the attendant circumstances. It 
vould be a hardship to him to say 
that he must not train them at all. 
On the other ‘hand, it would be un- 
sife to say that he should allow such 
training to absorb his time to the ex- 
tent of neglecting his farm work. 

This much may be said with safety, 
that he should devote enough of time 
to the animals when young, to make 
them submissive, tractable and teach- 
able, that-he should break them in to 
¢rive and test their speed tentatively 
ts give him an idea of the same, at- 





trined and yet undeveloped. There is 
2c intimate relation between speed | 
2id commercial values. Having done 


tais much, it would seem better for ; 








HORSES AND SHEEP 


him to turn over those of sufficient 
promise to the regular trainer to com- 
plete the training. 

HOW FAR TO GO IN THE SPEED RING 

It would be a hardship to say to the 
young farmer that he should not ap- 
pear in the speed ring at all when 
contests are being pulled off, espe- 
cially at local fairs. He should re- 
member, however, that when he en- 
ters the speed ring he has crossed the 
danger line. Then it is that he must 
be careful. The fascination of con- 
test, the alluring effects of victory, 
the determination that is frequently 
begotten of defeat, now confront him. 
He is in an atmosphere of betting, and 
unless he keeps strict watch over 
himself, he will be drawn into the 
vortex of the speeding ring and away 
from his farm, 

The young farmer who thus loosens 
his hold upon the farm for the charms 
of the speed ring should | ponder. 


‘Farming is a very old-fashioned way 


of making~a living, but it is at the 
same time a very sure way. Speeding 
horses is a precarious way of making 
the same. The young farmer who 
puts a®bit on his horse to enter the 
speed ring should first put a bit on 
himself. If he will not do this he is 
in danger. 
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I consider American Agriculturist 
the most practical and helpful paper 
of all of which I have knowledge.—[G. 
H. C., Howells, N Y. 


Costly Thin Sheep Cut Down Feeding 





The sheep feeding outlook in the 
middle west shows great irregularity. 
Seme sections are looming up with 
more sheep in the feed lots than last 
season, while others record a shrink- 
age. Summing up expressions of 
opinion from salesman at the various 
big western markets and feeders in 
close touch with local conditions, it 
would appear that, all told, opera- 
tions may be on a somewhat smaller 
scale than last season. 

Various causes have worked toward 
this end. The shortage of cars has 
interfered materially with the ship- 
ment of thin stock from the ranges 
of the Rocky Mountain states to feed 
lots in the Missouri and Mississippi 
river valleys. The scarcity of hay in 
some sections and its high cost, to- 
gether with the expensiveness of 
screenings and mill feeds, are factors 
that have deterred some farmers from 
dipping into the business heavily. 
Perhaps the main item, however, has 
been the high level of quotations pre- 
vailing for feeding lambs, wethers and 
yearlings, Last year farmers and 
feeders who gave $5.50 to $6.40 per 
100 pounds for thin lambs and $4.25 
to $4.85 for feeding wethers, thought 
they were practically in some phil- 
anthropic business. 


However, current prices make last 


year’s figures seem comparatively rea- 
{To Page 557] 
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Hameless Horse Collars Save 


Don't wear out; do away with sweat pads; 











adjustable in size; wili eure sore shoul- 


Practical and humane horse 


Write today for catalogue 
and price. Agents wanted—tvee terri — ag 
well & Spaulding Co.,Dept. (Care, 
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farm pay? 


‘Isn’t it a pretty hard job to make a good living on a small farm? If you could get the adjoining 80 
But what about the cost? Wouldn’t it take a good deal of money to buy 
enough land to really make a good living where land is so high ? Wouldn’t it be a good deal better to 


Go to the Southwest and get a big farm? 


You can get anywhere from 10 to 20 acres in the Southwest for the price of one acre in your state. 
And you never saw better land. 30 bushels of wheat to the acre is the average yield, 50 bushels of corn 
and 90 bushels of oats are the regular thing. 


Perhaps you haven’t thought of it—but the Southwestern farmer has all the best of you. 
His land cost only a fraction of what yours cost. 
He gets better prices for all he raises. He has fine schools and churches. 
He enjoys a fine climate and is healthier than farmers most anywhere else. 
He is too well pleased where he is. 


We publish for FREE distribution illustrated books about Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. Tell me what particular state or territory you are interested in and I will send you the book 
pertaining to it—together with any specific information you may ask for. Write to-day while you think of it. 





'» A trip to the west will make enthusiastic about the country. The ‘-!p can be made at 
ey, small cost. the first third Tuesday of euch month, very low rate round trip 
tickets will be on via the Rock Island-Frisco Lines. rite me aboutit. I can probably sug- 
gest a trip that will enable you to see the best of the country at the least cost. 


“ JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
1419La Salle Street Station, Chicago 
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1419 Frisco Building, St. Louis. _ 
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MILK PRODUCTION 


WEIGH THE MILK 


BEFORE AND AFTER FEEDING 


DRIED. 
BEET 
PUL 


Zz = 
Then figure the difference in your 
feed bills, 


. That’s the test that counts and it’s the test 
that will prove that— 
You can produce a quart of milk for less money 
by adding 
can without it. 

And your cows will be thriftier, not only giving 
more milk at less cost per quart but 
milk and giving it for a longer period, 
We don’t ask you to take our word for these state- 


ried Beet Pulp to your ration than you 


giving better 


ments, we simply want a chance to prove them to you, 
he to be the judge. 
hen other dairymen are saving from 2 to 3 cents a 
day per cow by feeding Dried Beet Pulp, isn’t it reason- 


nm. 
writes us as follows: 


able to suppose that you can do the same thing? 
James Wilson, U. 8. Secretary of Agriculture, 


“I would rather have a pound of Dried Beet Pulp to feed 


toa 


dairy cow than a pound of corn; and I woul 


rather 


have it in many other cases where the object is the making 


of fat solely.” 


We can give you such reports from dozens more of the 


highest authorities. 


telling just what Dried Beet Pul how 

d for free book itis on what it will do for = 
dairy herd and why it will doit. Full of valuable hints on how to 

make more milk money. It’s yours for the asking if you mention 


paper. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO, 


. 613 Produce Exchange, New York City, 


It’s Like 
June Pasture 
All the Year 

Round 








Direct from the Factory on Free Trial. NO MONE 
note, nothing to bind you. We depend entirely u 
place to make the sale. 1f you dont want it after giving it a fair trial, send 
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Wig cioet Running— 
Catalogue and full particulars. 


CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 
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BUY THE BEST ‘| 


25 DAIRY SHORTHORNS 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION, 
December 1I8, 1906. 


‘We have won more prizes on Dairy Shorthorns at Stat® 
and World's Fairsthan any otherherd in America. Thie i* 
the home of the Kitty Clay and Fillpaid families. These 
two families outrank any others in public tests. Come 
the fountain head and get them pure. 13 out of the 
28 head in Shorthorn barn at St. Louis were descended 

one cow in Spencer Herd, cow from this herd madea 
pound of cheese cheapest at W orld's Colambian competition 
open to. all brecds. Our cattle in competition with 6 other 
bw at *. Y. Rugetinens Siatien a ind of oom 
heen, Gases o er greatest n. 
profit on cheese for one work. We won all first 
prizes and half the seconds offered by the Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association in 4 years at N. Y. State Fairs. Sale 10 A. M. 
at Farm Spring Creek, Pa. Catalogue on application. 
‘Tralge stop at farm. FLORA V, SPENCER, Prop. HJAY 
BP: CER, Mgr, Col. E. H. URTON, Auctioneer. 








Key to Profitable 
Stock Feeding 


A COLORED CHART OF FEEDING AND MANURIAL 
VALUES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS AND PEEDING STUFFS 


By HERBERT MYRICK. 


This chart in five colors makes plain as a 
Picture the constituents of all stock foods, and 
ows how to combine them so as to get the 
it results in feeding all classes of sto 
back, of the chart contains tables, 
detail the composition, digestibility and feed- 
ing value of a great ety of fodders, grains 
and feeding stuffs, and their manurial value, 
Also the amount and kin red 
daily by different classes o 
der varying conditions. 

Full directions and explanations are given in 
pa aa language that makes the whole subject 
perfectly plain. 

Size, 16x22 inches (worth many dollars to 
every farmer); sent carefully packed in paste- 
board tube, 


requi 
farm animals un- 


Price Postpaid 25 cents 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette St.; New York. N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 1}. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


the horse. Usually his ser- 
vices are lost too. 99% of 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
Used Two Years Suceesstully. 


‘West Hampton Beach. L. 1., W. ¥. June 23,1906, 
Dr. B. J. Kenilall Co., Rucsburg Pails, Vt 
Gentiemen:— Please send mes copy, of Fao 
“Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases.” I have 
B@atadle of fine horses and Aave uses your Kenda:i'é 
Rin and ene SE. 
; Youre truly, Joba Cusiter, 


Dr. B. J. Kendall 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 4 
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I. B. Calvin, Vice-Preai 
dent, State ogg | Associa 
tion, Kewano, Ind., says 
**1 think them 
PERFECT.” 
Bend for BOOKLET 
W. B. CRUMB, 
West Street, 
Forestville, Conn, 
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THEY REPUDIATE ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE—Scee Page 563, for finale 


Profit in Live Stock vs Cereals 
M. A. MOREHEAD, KOSCIUSKO COUNTY, IND. 


It has been demonstrated both by 
experience and practice that the farm- 
er who sells beef, pork and muttom 
which he produced from the grain 
and grass raised and fed on the farm, 
makes more money per acre off his 
land than the one who grows grain 
and sells it. If we produce a sur- 
plus crop to be sold in foreign mar- 
kets, it is best to export that surplus 
in the most condensed and market- 
able form, as meat and animal prod- 
ucts, rather than in the original crude 
and bulky state. 

I believe in the long run the farmer 
will make the most money who de- 
votes his land to the growing of forage 
erops to feed stock, making use of all 
of the raw products at home, thereby 
saving the cost of transportation and 
maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
Men who stick to feeding and are not 
tempted to sell their grain make the 
most money. Anything that will en- 
hance the productive capacity of the 
soils for the production of forage con- 
ditions, will help the farmer. 

One of the greatest advantages in 
growing leguminous forage crops lies 
in the benefit which the soil derives 
from the nitrogen and other impor- 
tant elements of plant food which are 
left in it by the crops. Soils that have 
become impoverished by continuous 
cropping with small grains may be re- 
stored to fertility by the use of legu- 
minous crops as, for example, the clo- 
vers, cowpeas and the soy bean. 

The value of a-crop as a soil re- 
storer depends upon the amount of 
available plant food which it adds to 
the soil and also upon the effects 
which the roots have upon the condi- 
tion of the soil. Leguminous plants 
are able to add to the available nitro- 
gen of the soil, and hence are exten- 
sively used in restoring those deficient 
in that element, 





Roots for Cows—The liberal use of 
roots as a feed for dairy cows enables 
them to continue productive for a 
longer period than is possible with 
animals fed on less succulent food. 
They give growth of the right kind, 
which is growth without undue fat- 
ness. Where roots are abundantly 
fed the milk flow is benefited. Some 
object to feeding roots en account of 
the milk being tainted. There is some 
truth in this, but quality considered 


there is probably no single article of 
diet that produces milk in larger 
quantities than the field roots. Tur- 
nips and rutabagas produce taints if 
feed freely unless with great care. 
They should be fed after each milking 
and with adjuncts not high in nutri- 
ments.—[Prof Thomas Shaw. 


The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
will hold its 32nd annual meeting at 
the New Bingham. hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, December 18. All interested per- 
sons are invited to attend. Executive 
committee will meet at-10 a m. At 
the afternoon session reports of the 
secretary, treasurer and the home 
dairy test committee will be given. 
After the election of officers, the an- 
nual. dinner will occur. For further 
information, write Pres G. W. Ballou 
of Middletown, N Y, or Sec C. M. 
Winslow of Brandon, Vt. 


Cows Need Warm Water—During 
the -winter water should always be 
warmed for dairy cattle. It pays for 
all kind of live stock, -but is especial- 
ly desirable for cows producing milk. 
No cow can digest her food if she is 
compelled to drink ice water, @ 
shrinkage of milk always results. 
There are many makes of tank heat- 
ers which can be utilized. 


All That Is Claimed—Dr B. J. 
Kendall Co., Gentlemen: Please send 
me your Treatise on the Horse, in Eng- 
lish. I am using your medicine and 
like it. I think it is all that you 
claim for it. I am well pleased with 
it—[Charles Roper, Churdan, Ia. 





For the Business Farmer 


As a progressive and up-to-date 
farmer, you want all of the statistical 
matter which bears on agricultural 
conditions, markets and crop move- 
ments. Nowhere else can this infor- 
mation be had in a summarized and 
readable form. This one feature will 
be worth many dollars to you, and 
as the book is given without cost to 
such as will pay for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this: journal, it can be easily 
secured and will prove a most 
uable supplement to the journal! itself. 

On another page of this journal will 
be found fuller instructions as to how 
it can be secured; also the terms and 
some descriptive matter regarding it 


val- 








Costly Thin Sheep Cut Down Feeding 





{From Page 555] 
sonable. Thin lambs have been going 
out of Chicago this fall at $6.25 to 
$6.70 per 100 pounds for best grades. 
These laid down in Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio feed lots, stand farm- 
ers close to $7, and it is apparent that 


the market during the winter and 
early spring must be at a very stiff 
level if these lambs make anybody 


even @ little money. 
GREAT COST OF THIN SHEEP 

It is interesting to note that prac- 
tically all western markets show a 
higher range of prices for feeding 
sheep this year than prevailed last 
season. At Omaha, lambs have cost 
feeders from 20 to 40 cents per 100 
pounds more than last fall. At Kan- 
sas City, feeding lambs have gone to 
the country at $5.75 to $6.25, about 25 
cents more than they brought a year 


ago. Wethers have sold at $4.75 to 
$4.90; feeding ewes $3.85 to $4.10; 
yearlings $4.75 to $5.35. 

Shipments of feeding sheep from 


Kansas City from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 15 total 266,000 head, an increase 
of 40% over 1905 and 70% over 1904, 
From Omaha, sheep shipments so far 


this season ha ve aggregated 1,042,000, 
an enlargement of 17% over the same 
time last year, and 60% over the cor- 
responding period in 1904. From St 
Joseph, 79,000 head have gone out so 


shrinkage of 9000 
but an increase 


far this season, a 
head from last year, 
of 20,000 over 1904. 


The following table shows top prices 





for lambs and mutton sheep on the 
Chicago. market for the months and 
years specified, quotations being per 
100 pounds: - 
—~——-Muttons-—-~,  — Lambs- 
vec Jan Feb Mar Dec Jan Feb -Mar 
"05-6... $6.10 $6.20 $6.25 $6.25 $8.00 $7.85 $7.50 $7.00 
4-5... 5.50 665 650 625 7.25 7.75 6825. 7.8 
03 4.35 4,654.85 5.25 7.00 6,30 62 610 
4.75 490 5.75 6.75 7.00 635 7.2 1.75 
4.50 490 5.50 5.65 605 625 685 6.90 
5.00 4.75 4.75 5.2 675 5.85 535 5.45 
"99 4.75 6,35 6. 6.30 6.00 7.00 7.35 7.60 
"98 4.50 490 475 5.10 5.60 5.35 5.10 6,00 
"97 5.00 485 5,00 4.80 640 600 65.90. 6.00 
9 4.10 450 425 5.23 5.60 5.75 525 5.50 
95 4.35 4.00 400 400 475 5.00 485 485 
"94-5 3.85 42 475 5.00 435 5.00 5.65 6.10 
"9 5.15 4.00 4.50 450 5.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 
"92 5.70 5,70 6.00 6.00 640 640 650 6.60 
"91 6.00 5,75 6.25 670 660 7.00 6.85 7.00 





A Money Making Breed of Swine 


H. P. WILSON, CROCKETT COUNTY, TENN 


Poland Chinas have been bred and 
handled by me for the past 12 years. 
I find that they do best in an open 
wood lot where they have access to 
one or more pasture fields. There is 
plenty of water and they secure an 
abundance of nuts and roots. During 
the summer they are allowed in the 
woods and pastures, while in the fall 
I give them the run of the fields con- 
taining peas, sown at the time my 
corn is laid by. I prefer to havé my 
sows farrow early in the spring or as 


early in the fall as possible. Occa- 
sionally we have a litter of pigs in 
July, but we aim to have the bulk 


come in spring. 
fed anything we 


The youngsters are 
can get hold of on 
the farm. They are sometimes given 
small quantities of dry corn with a 
little bran or middlings mixed. I like 
to feed ground oats with some corn 
meal, made into a thin slop, as I think 
this very desirable for young pigs. I 
usually supplement it with a little 
Shelled corn at night. 

Summer pigs always have access to 
the pasture. I seldom change a sow’s 
feed, except to cut it down a little a 
few days before and after farrowing. 
With my sows, seven pigs is a fair av- 
erage litter. I lose very few and fre- 
quently raise a full litter. In my ex- 
perience, I have gotten the best re- 
turns by putting my pigs upon the 
market when they are from three to 
five months old. The usual price for 
breeding pigs of this age is $10 each. 
The market price averages about 5 
per pound. I think farmers 
ould breed more pigs to good ad- 


cents 


c 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


vantage, particularly in this state, 
My swine have an open run for the 
winter, but I provide them with plenty 
of shelter. I find a small, V-shaped 
house, set in a well protected spot, in 
which is placed plenty of straw, leaves 
and other litter, makes a very desir- 
able nesting place for the animals. 
This might not do in the more north- 
ern states where the winters are se- 
vere, but with us it serves the pur- 
pose and the animals do well. A 
farmer should select the breed he 
likes best, but should take care tfiat 
he gets the best stock in the market 
for the money. I purchase the best 
individuals I can get hold of so as to 
build up my herd along certain lines 
I have in mind. I believe in feeding 
swine all they will eat up clean from 
the time they are six weeks old until 
they are marketed. I try to raise all 
my feed on my farm. I pay special 
attention to the sanitary conditions 
of our house and bedding places. 

Brains Are Worth Big Money when 
practically applied to everyday prob- 
lems of this inventive age. There is 
a steady-and insistent call for new 
ideas, Can you make an improve- 
ment on present ways of getting this 
work done? If so, there is a fortune 
for you in taking out a patent, copy- 
right, or trademark. The one essen- 
tial in getting your protection afford- 
ed by a patent is to select an attorney 
who is reliable and who will do the 
work at the most reasonable price 
possible. W. T. Fitzgerald and Co, 
corner 8th and F streets, Washing- 
ton, D C, are considered among the 
best known patent atterneys in the 
country, devoting their entire time to 
this class of work. They will take 
all the details off your hands and 
will get the most possible out of your 
ideas. Write them at once, mention- 
ing this journal, 


Age of Parrots—Mrs C. B., Pennsyl- 
vania, and others: The gray parrot 
of Europe is known to live 60 to 100 
years. A specimen of the Macaw par- 
rot in Italy is said to have been 200 
years old. The Mexican parrots do 
not appear to live so long, but 25 
years is not an unusual age for them. 
The best work on the subject is en- 
titled, Parrots, by Charles N. Page. 
It will be sent postpaid by Orange 
Judd Company for 75 cents. 
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The American Cereal Co. 
Gentlemen 


Hospital C. ctlages, Baldwinsville, Mass. 


17, 1906. 


r EY Mr. Prentiss, about three months ago | was induced to try a small 
order of ne ON Sark Feed. Afier giving the feed a good trial, | was of the opinion that 


this was ans oe oo use; ‘Grereform, have be 


dairy 


in feeds. I sha 


sixty head I sta 
taine: by far better results than I 


ll now feed 


a distance of seven miles in order to have 

in ou Seotine one-hel of Gam a ration 

e4 iJon ie half that were being 
le herd. on this feed. 


and fifly pigs, and = Jed the them nothing but Schumacher's 
est of resu 
ei that 1 have purchased through my dealer a 


Yours truly 


( dG H. Lawren 
Stand ie0r ee | Hecpial Ferm, Baldwinsville, Mass. 


Schumacher’s Stock Feed 


has never been supplanted by any other feed but it is rapidly supplant- 


ing all other feeds for dairy and general purpose use. 


For results and 


economy it is recognized by all thinking feeders as the leader of feeding 


stuffs, a rational feed of pure grain products, 
of corn, oats and. harley, kiln dried and finely ground. 


not sell it, write us— 


the best feeding portions 
If your dealer does 


Ihe American Cereal Co. Chicago, Ill. 











TIME IS THE TEST 


of durability in a high-speed machine like the cream separator. 
other machine a farmer uses has harder use. 
day, winter and summer, it must not only do. thorough work, but to 
be permanently profitable, it must be durable. 


U.S. seParAtors 


are built for long service, A solid, low frame encloses entirely all 
the operating parts, protecting them from dirt and danger of injury. 
The parts are few, simple and easy to get at. 
speed points, combined with automatic oiling reduce wear as well 
Such careful and thorough construc- 
tion is what enables the U.S. to better 


as insure the easiest operation. 





No 
Run twice every 


Ball bearings at high 








STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or 
two. And remember: the U.S. does the cleanest skimming all the time. 
Look into this. Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator 

6. It is finely {illustrated and tells all about 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Ls ag Ons 








: PofU. S.S 
iL, Dacron Wis., Min is, | ‘Minn, Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, ) 
ag Ty gt Te 


mana, 
Winulpes. 





Man. and Calgary, Alta. 


Address oll letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Oure the lameness and 
without scarri 3 
= i the nner looking just as it di 
ish came. 


Fleming’sSpavin Cure (Liquid) 

. soft and semi-solid 

Sich sec, etemstenes 

mple blister, ‘but « remedy 

oesn’t imi and can’t 

to use, ony 2 sees re 

and your money back i over fails, 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 

Veterinary Adviser 

describes and  Mesteetes all kinds of blem- 

A 

fied ofa remedy. Mailed free if yea write, 
FLEMING BROS, po 

881 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ill, 
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YOUR. HIDE 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, 
Deer, or any kind of hide or sk 2 
with the hair on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof’ for robe, rug, coat 
or gloves, and make them up when 
so ordered. 
Fo misteles b: 
og, prices, shi 2 
tions ea **O PD pave the freight” 
offer, before shipment, We make and 
sell Natural Black Galloway fur coate 
and robes, Black and Brown pend 
Black Dos Skin, and fur lined coats. 


getting our cat- 
tags, instruc- 


Wedo aoreay and head mounting. 
We buy no hides, skins, raw furs or 
ginseng. Address ¢ 











DAIRY FARMING 


Len core peeves by recent experiments that 
fully ay Millet and Teosinte can be success- 
- y grown, ye and all a, nee y* have 
r years been y on sland. 
LB Island therefore’ offers an excellent 
opportunity for Dairy Farming because of its 
nearness to Brooklyn and New York. 
THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 
268 Fifth Ave., A. L. Langdon 
Traffic ager 


kills Prairie Dogs, W ood- 
FU MA chucks, Gophers, and 

slow but exceedingly 
small.” So the weevil, but you can 


The 4! Frisian Fur Com: le 
116 Mill Rochester, N, ¥. 
Grain Insects. “The 
wheels of the gods grind 
stop their éé as others 
grind with Fuma Carbon Bisulphide are doing 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. ¥. 








VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 ear and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
Tos Course at home ae | spare time; taught 
in simplest *Paglishs Diploma grant positions obtained 
for successful students; cost a reach of all; satisfac- 
— ranteed ; particulars free. mpario Vet rine 
ry Sorrespondence School ondon, Can. 
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Year with the Department of Agriculture 


The annual report of the secretary 
of the department of agriculture, made 
public last week, may be regarded as 
a report of material progress in the 
interests of farming. Mr Wilson 
touches upon all the various lines of 
activity carried on by the department, 
draws some interesting deductions, 
and calls attention to some phenom- 
enal figures. Perhaps most impressive 
is his estimate on the total wealth pro- 
duced on the farm during the year 
1906. He says that the farm products 
of the year have a farm value of $6,- 
794,000,000. This is 8% greater than 
that of 1905, 15% over 1903, and shows 
the remarkable gain of 44% over 1899. 
Cotton is placed next to corn in total 
value, and it will surprise many to 
‘know that hay stands third, followed 
by wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. 

Emphasis is placed upon the great 
value of science to agriculture, the 
secretary calling attention to helpful 
developments in many lines. Mean- 
while, due recognition is made of the 
grave problems still confronting agri- 
culture. Encouraging progress is not- 
ed in the work against the cotton boll 
weevil, yet it has been shown in a re- 
cent number of American Agriculturist 
that this most serious pest is slowly 
creeping northward, now discernible 
in Arkansas. Some hope is enter- 
tained that true parasites of the boll 
weevil may eventually accomplish 
much. While the secretary’s report 
does not offer specific advice, it sug- 
gests the merit of continuing the ex- 


EDITORIAL 


perimental farms in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas, with the 
hope that cultural methods may be 
so improved as to hold the ravages 
down to a minimum. 

Nor is the department slow to rec- 
ognize the importance of battling the 
gypsy and brown-tail moths in the 
northeastern states; hoping for effect- 
ive work from the parasites brought 
into this country from Europe. These 
moth pests, while not now appealing 
to our middle and western siates, are 
a menace to fruit and timber inter- 
ests which must not be overlooked. 
The department also sounds a note 
of warning to the northwest, to the 
effect that the Hessian fly, long a 
formidable insect in winter wheat 
sections, may also eventually invade 
the spring wheat territory unless held 
in check, 

The report of the secretary should 
lend emphasis to legislation now pend- 
ing in congress for the preservation 
and upbuilding of our forests. It is 
perhaps not generally known that the 
national forest reserves comprise 107,- 
000,000 acres, and that of this, vast 
areas are still partly or wholly un- 
forested, this pointing to the merit of 
judicious planting. Gratifying prog- 
ress has been made in the proper ap- 
plication of. a national forest reserve 
policy, and it remains for the peop!e 
to insist on a furtherance of this wise 
movement, including proper federal 
legislation, The secretary in his report 
especially commends the good will 
with which the associations of west- 
ern stockmen have co-operated with 
him. 

Naturally, an important part of the 
secretary’s report has to do with the 
live stock industry, the application of 
the new meat inspection law and the 
extension of our foreign trade in beef 
and pork product. Mr Wilson is very 
hopeful that the increased powers 
given the department by the meat in- 
spection law of June 30, 1906, will 
greatly benefit the animal industry. 
The meat law is now being enforced 
with little friction, inspection being 
made in about 1000 houses. In the 
matter of adequate and wholesome in- 
spection, a hint is passed along to 
the various state legislatures that it 
is up to them to look after state and 
municipal inspection, as, of course, 
the federal jurisdiction is limited to 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

The department reports further 
progress in the eradication of the 
Texas fever tick, and believes the work 
should be prosecuted early next spring. 
In battling hog cholera, some grati- 
fying experiments are reported, and 
it is intimated that these may be 
eventually adapted to general use. 
In the dairy industry the emphasis 
has been placed upon the manufac- 
ture and storage of butter and cheese, 
and the production and delivery of 
market milk, It has been shown that 
milk and cream produced under sani- 
tary conditions may be shipped long 
distances and kept sweet for several 
weeks without any other means of 
preservation than cleanliness and low 
temperatures, 

The report, as a whole, touches here 
and there upon the extension of our 
foreign trade, with hints of permanent 
gain in that direction, yet much re- 
mains to be accomplished in widening 
the outlet for the surplus of Ameri- 
can farms. Agents of the department 
in foreign countries may accomplish 
something in this direction, and it fs 
generally understood that the officials 
at Washington have large plans of 
this character which they hope to see 
carried out. 


-— 
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On another page will be found a 
concise statement of the acute situa- 
tion In regard to the Appalachian and 
White mountain forest reserve bill, 
now in congress. Mr Ayres, forester 
for the Society for the protection of 
New Hampshire forests, has been one 
of the most active workers in behalf 
of this measure, and is intimately 
acquainted with the situation. Ag it 


now stands, Speaker Cannon of the 
house of representatives at Washing- 
ton, is the one possible stumbling block 
in the way. Hitherto he could not or 
would not see the importance of this 
measure. If this bill is not reported 
out of committee and passed at this 
session of congress, the result will be 
little short of a disaster. Cut out the 
coupon printed on another page of 
this issue, sign it, giving your postoffice 
address, paste at the head of a blank 
sheet, get your neighbors to .sign it, 
and send it at once to the representa- 
tive at Washington from your district. 
There is little question but this bill 
will pass the house if it is reported, 
Its fate is in the hands of Mr Cannon. 
See to it that your representative uses 
his influence to secure from Mr Can- 
non a place near the top'of the cal- 
endar. 


- 


The international live stock exposi- 
tion has been the feature of the past 
week, with crowds of farmers and 
breeders at Chicago. The show open- 
ed in fine shape Saturday, December 
1. Exhibits were somewhat larger 
than ever before and considerably 
higher in quality, this applying es- 
pecially to fat stock. Large interest 
in the agricultural college contest*was 
manifest, due to Armour prizes. Stu- 
dents were present from as far west 
as Texas and as far east as Ohio. 
The show had splendid attendance, 
with everything favorable for -large 
crowds, equipment was better than 
ever before. The horses shown by 
King Edward proved one of the star 
attractions and the horse show was 
more striking than ever before. The 
general prosperity of farmers and 
stockmen was responsible for the in- 
terest. Show of fat hogs was éspecial- 
ly good, same of sheep, while fat 
steers more numerous than ever and 
of better quality. Details will be 
printed next week. 


-— 
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The shortage of empty freight cars 
becomes more and more serious. It 
seems almost impossible for farmers, 
manufacturers and other shippers to 
get adequate freight service. Ferti- 
lizer manufacturers are already com- 
plaining bitterly over a delay in re- 
eeipt of their supplies by rail. Busij- 
ness is increasing at a rate beyond 
eapacity of the present railroads and 
their equipment. It is imperative 
that every shipper unload his ear as 
promptly as possible, so that each and 
every freight car may be kept in con- 
stant use. We heartily approve of 
the higher demurrage charges that 
the railroads are about to make for 
delay in unloading. The situation 
certainly emphasizes the importance 
of farmers, dealers and others order- 
ing not only weeks, but even months 
ahead, such supplies of bulky goods 
as they require for spring delivery. 
It will strike the average farmer as 
rather early to talk in December about 
ordering his spring supplies, but in 
view of the tremendous glut of freight, 
it behooves everyone interested to 
govern himself accordingly 

\ = 

A large part of the secret of suc- 
cessful buying depends upon the 
knowledge of what is on the market 
and the relative merits of the different 
products. This is particularly true 
in the case of agricultural supplies. 
Farmers who contemplate making 
purchases will do well to correspond 
with advertisers in these columns. 
You are protected by the guarantee 
printed on this page if you comply 
with the little detail of mentioning 
this paper when you write. 

es 

Uniform Milk Pails—If possible, 
have ail milk pails of the same size 
and weight. This makes it easier to 
weigh the product of every cow. 
Heavy tin is the best. Galvanized 
iron should never be used. 











Grange Resolutions and Reports 


Among the important resolutions re- 
ceiving attention ‘at the recent session 
of the National grange in Denver are 
the following: 

Resolved: That the time has come 
when the common good demands that 
both logs and lumber be placed upon 
the list of free imports. 

Resolved: That the National grange 
is of the unanimous conclusion that 
the distribution of many kinds and 
varieties of garden and field seeds by 
the departmeni of agriculture is with- 
out benefit in any important sense andj 
the practice slLould be abandoned. 

Resolved: That the matter of na- 
tional legislation protecting farmers 
against the sale of nursery stock not 
truly named be referred to the various 
state granges for them to secure pro- 
tective legislation. 

Resolved: That the National grange 
opposes the “concealing of stamps, 
marks and brand after they have been 
placed on packages of oleo, renovated 
or adulterated butter. The statute 
should be so amended that the stamps 
should be exposed to public view. 

Resolved: That congress be asked 
to increase the appropriation for the 
extension of agricultural education 
from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Relative to dormant granges, the 
chairman, G. A. Fuller of New York, 
recommended the organization of a 
comprehensive deputy system in every 
state where such is not now in opera- 
tion. The deputies should infuse new 
life into the dormant granges and or- 
ganize new ones. It was recommend- 
ed that the National grange'issue more 
literature to assist organizers. The 
Pomona grange should exercise a 
greater force in preventing granges 
from becoming dormant and there 
should be a closer acquaintance and 
interchange of fraternal visits between 
subcrdinate granges. 

State Master Walker of Delaware re- 
ported a gain of 25% in membership 
for that state in the past year. The 
grange is endeavoring to induce the 
trustees of the agricultural college to 
use the federal appropriation for 
strictly agricultural courses in the col- 
lege instead of building up other de- 
partments with it. The grange has 
full charge of the farmers’ institutes 
of the state.. 

The committee on co-operation re- 
ported through its chairman, Mr Hill 
of Pennsylvania, that there can be no 
co-operation for profit only when 
profit comes in just proportion to all 
concerned. Co-operation ie by no 
means a theory. Organization, honesty 
and discipline are the corner stones on 
which co-operation rests. The com- 
mittee recommends the inauguration 
of grange co-operative enterprises 
such as creameries, savings’ banks, 
trust companies, building and loan 
associations, warehouses, grange, fire 
insurance, etc, but the grange as an 
organization should not become in 
anywise responsible for management 
or obligations. 

One important resolution that was 
adopted was that brueught forth by the 
committee on finance through its 
chairman, Harvey Walker of Dela- 
ware. The recommendation which 
was adopted, provides for the spend- 
ing of $10,000 for lecture and extension 
work. 

Resolved, That congress be urged to 
give the rural free mail carrier 4 
square deal and make his compensa- 
tion, all things considered, equal to 
the city carrier. 

Resolved, That the National grange 
favors the enactment of state and na- 
tional laws restricting the amount of 
land that may be owned or leased by 
a single individual or corporation and 
that the taxing power be used to re- 
strict and break up the holding of ex- 
cessively large quantities of land. 

Resolved, That the grange favors the 
placing of a progressive tax upon all 
fortunes beyond a certain amount. A 
tax so framed as to put it out of the 
power of the owner of an enormous 
fortune to hand over more than a cer- 
tain amount to any one individual. 

Resolved, That under a wise and fair 
interpretation of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the constitution, the 
national government should have com- 
plete power to deal with all of this 
wealth which in any way goes into the 
commerce between the states. 











Congress reassembled Monday, for 
the short session, which must end be- 
fore March 4, when the terms of mem- 
bers of the 60th congress begin. There 
has been some discussion of needed 
changes in the rate and meat inspec- 
tion laws, but the indications are 
strong that the interests opposed to 
any change will prevent reopening se- 
rious @iscussion of those subjects. One 
of the changes in the meat inspection 
law which should be made is to place 
the cost of inspection upon the pack- 
ers, or at least a substantial part of it. 

Pressure will be brought to bear 
upon congress to pass the White 
mountains and Appalachian moun- 
tains forest reservation measures, and 
if the demand is made urgent enough 
there ought to be no failure to secure 
enactment at this session. 

In the interest of our trade with 
Germany it is important that a recip- 
rocal tariff measure should be passed 
this winter because the new German 
tariff law puts up the bars against us 
next July, if we do not before that 
time provide tariff concessions to 
Germany. 

It seems quite likely that a currency 
reform measure will be enacted by the 
present congress to provide for more 
flexible currency. 

An attempt will be made to put 
through a national child and woman 
labor law, and the measure will re- 
ceive strong support. 

The more important measures whiche 
have come over from the last session 
include the following: The ship sub- 
sidy bill; anti-campaign contribution 
bill; Philippine tariff bill; San Domin- 
go treaty; Algeciras treaty; the bill 
limiting the hours of railroad employ- 
ees; the Senator Smoot case and the 
bill restricting immigration. 

President Roosevelt’s inheritance 
and income tax scheme will create 
considerable discussion; also the 
Japanese issue, and the negro ques- 
tion. The two latter are practically 
sure to go before congress in one form 
or another. 

There will be little accomplishec be- 
fore the holidays, but early in Janu- 
ary congress will find plenty to do. 
The session, however, will be a com- 
paratively quiet one with little of the 
spectacular interest Which attended 
the session last winter. 





Important Commercial Convention 

A memorable convention of the 
Trans-Mississippi Commerce Congress 
was held at Kansas City. H. D. Love- 
land of San Francisco was elected 
president for the coming year and 
Arthur F. Francis of Cripple Creek, 
Col, secretary. Mukogee, I T, was se- 
lected as the meeting place for 1907. 
Conspicuous ‘among the addresses of 
the convention were those of Secretary 
of State Root, on trade relation with 
South America; by Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw, on fi--nce; by William 
J. Bryan, by E. H. Harriman; by ex- 
Gov Brady of Alaska, and there were 
many others. 

A feature of the convention was the 
adoption of two resolutions by Mr 
3ryan, after they had been voted down 
by the committee on resolutions. The 
first indorsed the resolution adopted 
by the Inter-parliamentary union, at 
London, last summer, in favor of set- 
tling international questions by court of 
commission of investigation before 
declaration of war, or the opening of 
hostilities by any nation. The second 
Bryan resolution o_,posed private mo- 
nopoly as indefensible and intolerable, 
and favored the indorsement of ex- 
isting and the enactment of such new 
laws as may be necessary to protect 
industry from the menace offered by 
the trusts. ; 

Resolutions were also adopted as 
proposed bv Sec Root, for encourag- 
ing our merchant marine, and increas- 
ing our commercial intercourse with 
South America, especially by adequate 
mail facilities. The United States con- 
gress was urged to enact into law the 
executive ordur intended to improve 
our consular service; the construction 
of.an intercontinental railway be- 











EVENTS AFAR AND NEAR ‘° 


tween North.end South America was 


‘favored; also the annual appropria- 


tion of at least $50,000,000 by congress 
for river and harbor improvement. 
The improvement and deepening of 
the principal rivers of the Trans-Miss- 
issippi region, so as to become natu- 
ral channels of trade was favored. An 
indorsement of the deep waterway, 
proposed from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, was given; also the intercoastal 


,canal, 500 miles in length, from the 


Mississippi river to the Rio Grande. 

Early consideration by congress was 
urged for a measure to render the 
currency more flexible. It was rec- 
ommended to congress that no legisla- 
tion antagonistic to the sugar*beet in- 
dustry should be enacted. The foster- 
ing of the work of the federal agri- 
culture department by congress was 
indorsed, and special attention was 
called to the importance of reclama- 
tion work in the semi-arid belt, and 
the drainage of swap land. Demand 
was made for increased facilities for 
the transportation of live stock to 
market, and the government was 
asked to aid the live stock industry by 
extending the foreign market, and by 
scientific attention to the subject of 
animal diseases. 

The enactment of a national depart- 
ment of mines and mining was favor- 
ed. It was suggested that the surface 
of the 445,000 acres of serregated coal 
and asphalt land in Indian Territory 
should be sold in tracts of 160 acres, 
on long time, with annual payments 
and proceeds should be paid to the In- 
dians entitled to it. That the coal and 
asphalt in said land should be leased 
in tracts not to exceed 960 acres, and 
the royalties paid should become a 
permanent school fund for the state 
of Oklahoma. 

It was recommended that a suitable 
appropriation be made for the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific exposition, which will 
be held at Seattle, beginning June 1, 
1909. To promote friendly rivalry be- 
tween states it was proposed that 
states celebrations marking the 50th 
and 100 th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of each state into the union, be 
held in which the national government 
should take—part,.giving an exhibition 
of national progress and development. 
Separate statehood for New Mexico 
and Arizona was favored. 


New Link Between Oceans 


A new link connecting the.commer- 
cial activities of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific will, be completed next year. A 
railroad line has been nearly finished 
across the isthmus of Tehauntepec. It 
will connect the harbors of Coatzacoal- 
cos and Salina Cruz, located respec- 
tively on the gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific ocean, While the Panama canal 
is in process of construction it is likely 
it will have all the business it can at- 
tend to, and, even after the great canal 
is opened to the commerce of the 
world, the Tehuantepec railread may 
continue to be an important rival. It 
is estimated that $70,000,000 has been 
spent in fitting up the two harbors at 
the terminals ef the new railroad. The 
distance. from ocean to ocean in a 
straight line across the isthmus fs 125 
miles, but the turns of the railroads 
to avoid natural obstructions make it 
about 190 miles. It is claimed that the 
average saving of distance by this 
route between al] points in the United 
States on the Atlantic coast and Eu- 
rope,~and ports on the Pacific, 
will be about 1250 miles, as compared 
with the Panama canal. 





i Quick Review 


Negotiations are proc for the 
construction of an oil pipe line from 
the fields of Indian Territory to Port 
Arthur, Tex. The Mellons of Pitts- 
burg, Pa, are back of the enterprise, 
and it is said to be independent of 
Standard Oil egress. The enterprise 
will involve an expenditure of —— 

for a main pipe and two nch 
lines. The route has been surveyed, 
and steps have been taken towards se- 
curing the n rights of way. 
The dwindling of the Texas oil pro- 
duction makes demand for the 
Indian Territory product so strong 
that it is believed the Indian Territory 
oil can be sent to the Gulf refineries, 
and that big pipe line capacity will be 
needed in a very short time. 











Seven persons, including Samuel 
Spencer, president of the Southern 
railway company, were kmMed in a 





train collision near Lynchburg, Wa. 
Eleven were ured. The accident 
happened at 6.10 in the morning and 
Pres Spencer and party were asleep in 
his private car. The express train to 
which it was attached stopped to 
make some slight repairs when an- 
other fast train following crashed into 
the rear before a flagman couid be 
sent back. 





Football appears to have been less 
fatal this year than last year. it will 
be remembéred that following a lively 
discussion among the colleges of bru- 
tality in football, new rules were pro- 
vided for more open play. As the re- 
sult, so far as we are able to gather, 
the statistics show that only 11 deaths 
resulted, and only 103 were seriously 
injured in football the past season. 
Last year, 19 players were killed and 
159 were seriously hurt. Of course 
there are some who regard the record 
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fo 1906 as somewhat suggestive of 
brutality. And why shoulan't they? 


Thousands of peasants in the Volga 
regions of Russia are suffering from 
famine. It is reported that relief funds 
trem the government have been di- 
verted by high officials and while 
money and grain was hung up by 
grafters the peasants starve. 


A federal grand jury at St Louis has 
returned indictments of 72 counts 
against the Pierce-Waters of] company 
for freight rebating with the Missouri 
Pacific and Southern Pacific. The com- 
pany is alleged to be controlled by 
the Standard oil company. 

The government's receipts exceeded 
expenditures in November by $7,200,- 
OOO, raising the surplus for the fiscal 
year to date to $14,776,000, against a 
deficit of $12,760,000 at this time last 
year. 
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GET PROFIT 


FROM 
THE 





MILK PAIL 


Feed your cows the kind of feed that keeps them in condition, im- 
_ their appetite and increases the milk flow. A cow isa milk factory. 
ive her the right kind of raw material in the way of properly balanced 
rations and she will turn out profit for you the year around. The amount 
of Protein and Butter Fat her milk contains depends on what she gets to 
eat. Feed her right and you’ll find profit in the milk pail every time, 


CONTINENTAL 


GLUTEN FEED 


is a profit maker—It’s the food that makes healthy, thrifty cattle. It 
tones up their system, keeps their appetites keen and the milk flow steady 
and large. It’s the only feed that completely takes the place of cotton 
sted meal and linseed oil meal, owing to its high percentage of protein 
and fat—think of it, 47 per cent of protein and butter fat guaranteed! 

It’s a concentrated feed that is cheaper than corn and oats and it will 
pay you to try it. Ask your dealer or write to us direct for full informa- 


m on how to feed for profit. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, Ill. 



















POSSIBILITY 
ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 


found at your dealer's, 








T HAS MORE ADVANTAGES than any revolver of other makes cost- 
ing double the money. The SAFETY H 

clothing. making it possible to safely draw and discharge this weaeee 
spare se ,-25- any other hammer revolver. THE INDEPENDENT 


CYLIN P is found only on other makes costing twice as much. 
AUTOMATIC EJECTOR makes rapid reloading easy. 


) Finest Finish; Light Weight; Perfect Accuracy; Great Power. 
As effective for home or pocket as any $15 revolver, and absolutely safe. There's 
no other revolver “just as good" at anywhere near the price. 

32 Caliber, 5 shot, 3 inch barrel, weight 1+ oz.; or 22 Caliber, 7 shot, 3 inch bar- 
tel, 13 oz., nickel finish, $5.00. Our cata) 
and Single Guns, and contains valuable information. Sent on request. If not 

we will ship on receipt of price, carriage paid. 


H&R 


Greatest Revolver 
Value for the 











AMMER cannot catch on the 










tells about our full line of Revolvers 
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THE P ORES are the safety valves 


of the body. 


If they be Kept in perfect 


order by constant and intelligent bathing a 
very general source of danger from disease 
is avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is unequaled 
as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 





FINGERS ROUGHENED py 
needlework catch every* stain and look 
hopelessly dirty. HAND SAPOLIO will re- 
move not only the dirt, but also the loosened, 

cuticle, and restore to the fingers 


injured 
their natural beauty. 


A delieate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trific, its use a fine habit, 





[16] 
Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
‘crops, dairy products, poultry, fruttsand 
vegetables. The cry long since went forth 
Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west. It is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpjul matter needed, Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
vecording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable” American Agriculturist 
your own paper, - 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone Notes 
N. 


The organization of fruit growers in 
Cumberland Co, at Mechanicsburg, re- 
cently, assumed greater importance 
than was expected. The Cumberland 
county fruit growers’ association was 
organized and it was determined to 
co-operate in forming a Franklin 
county association of the same kind; 
the two are to be banded together as 
the Cumberland valley fruit growers’ 
association and this society will in turn 
be a part of the state horticultural as- 
sociation, 

The organization of the Cumberland 
society is due to a committee of the 
state horticultural association com- 
posed of Dr P. R. Koons of Mechan- 
icsburg, chairman; Eli Cocklin of 
Bowmansdale; ex-Judge E. W. Biddle 
and George Bridges of Carlisle; Dr 
Longsdorff of Dickinson; George W. 
Himes of Shippensburg, and Prof H. 
A. Surface of Camp Hill. 

The committee submitted a report 
to a meeting of the most prominent 
growers in the county, with a result 
that the organization was effected with 
24 charter men and women members. 
Dr Koons was elected president pro 
tem, and he, Dr Longsdorff and Prof 
Surface were named as a committee 
on constitution, After organization sev- 
eral addresses were made. Gabriel 
Niester of Harrisburg, president of 
the state horticultural association, 
opened a discussion on the varieties 
of fruits best adapted to growing for 
both commercial and domestic pur- 
poses in Cumberland county, and Prof 
Surface followed with an address on 
orchard pests and their suppression. 
Dr Koons explained the benefits of or- 
ganization and reclaiming the fruit in- 
dustry of the Cumberland valley. The 
relationship of the State horticultural 
association to branch organizations 
was the subject of a talk by Enos B. 
Engle, chief nursery inspector for the 
state and secretary of the horticultural 
association. , 

The meeting was adjourned to meet 
at the call of the president pro tem as 
soon as the committee on constitution 
has finished a draft of the laws which 
it fs planned to have govern the new 
organization. Dr J. J. Coffman of 
Sedtland, was appointed chairman of 
@ committee to organize the fruit 
growers of Franklin county and it is 
expected that steps to this end will be 
taken at once; the other members are: 
D. M. Wertz of Quincy, T. G. Zarger of 
Chambersburg, Amos B. Lehman and 
P. M. Bikle of Fayetteville, and John 
Latshaw and John A. Diehl of Marion. 
The design in having separate organi- 
zations in each county is to make it 
easy to have frequent meetings with- 
out causing too much expénse for 
transportation and other incidentals 
to the individual members. It is 
planned to organize the Cumberland 
valley association as soon as_ the 
Franklin county men have been 
brought together. The Cumberland 
valley association will hold quarterly 
meetings. 

So far this season 260 barrels of 
watercress have been shipped to Phil- 
adelphia and New York from the farm 
of ex-United States Senator J. Donald 
Cameron at Donegal in Lancaster 
county. It is believed that the total 
shipments by the end of the season 
will be 300 barrels. The watercress 
output from this farm is increasing 
every year; the cress is of exception- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 











of Pennsylvania is well and favorably 
known to the Patrons of Husbandry. 
Next week he will greet Patrons at 
Du _ Bois. Members of the grange 
from all over the state are making 
their plans for the onward march to 
the western part of Pennsylvania. A 
full account of the proceedings of this 
meeting will appear in these columns. 





ally fine quality and finds a ready 
market. 

Daniel S. Walton, state senator-elect 
from Greene and Washington counties, 
says he wiil redeem pre-election 
pledges by introducing a new good 
roads bill into the legislature this 
winter. “t is not known just how it 
will differ from the present law, ex- 
cept that it will ask for a larger ap- 
propriation for the work. ; 

Prof Surface has undertaken a rad- 
ical innovation and has arranged to 
have pupils from the township high 
schools in Berks county attend. the 
local orchards demonstrations against 
the San Jose scale and other pests. 
Early in the autumn in a lecture here 
he advocated such a step and the prop- 


‘ osition met with such approval that 


Prof E. M. Rapp of Hamburg county, 
superintendent of schools, took up the 
matter with the state. A program of 
demonstrations is now being arranged 
for orchards convenient to the ten 
such schools in the county. The dem- 
onstrations will be in the afternoons, 
the pupils being given a half-holiday 
with the understanding that they go 
to the orchards, follow the work and 
take notes. Next day a review wiil 
be held in school. As practically all 
the pupils are farmers’ children, it is 
expected the innovation will be bene- 
ficial and will be widely copied. Dr 
John D. Herr of Reading, demonstra- 
tor for Berks, will be in charge. 


Fawn Grove, York Co—Fodder about 
all hauled. Some tobacco taken down. 
All sold here, from 12@16c, with fill- 
ers at 2@4c. Crop very good. Corn 
the heaviest for years. Wheat look- 
ing well, though rather later than 
usual. Farmers hauling more lime 
than for years. Stock looking well. 
Late pasture fine. Farmers’ county 
institute to be held here this winter. 
The new railroad has boomed real 
estate, 

Geiger Mills, Berks Co—Farmers 
hauling corn fodder and finishing up 
husking. Winter wood being drawn. 
Threshing wheat and oats, fodder cut- 
ting, etc, now on, also fall plowing. 
Eggs 30c, butter 28c, creamery 34c, 
corn 60c, oats 40c, wheat 75c, rye 67c, 
potatoes 60c, onions $1, hay $18, baled 
$19, straw $10, apples 75c, cider ap- 
ples 20c, cider $4, pears 50c. 


State College Secures Professor Hunt 


—As announced Nov 17 Prof Thomas 
F. Hunt of Cornell univ, was consider- 
ing a proposition from the board of 
trustees for dean of the school of 
agri and director of the exper sta. 
Prof Hunt has accepted the place and 
will return to the Keystone state. He 
is receiving a leave of absence from 
Cornell univ for Dee and Jan, during 
which time he will organtze his work 
in Pa for the coming year. He will 
take up his work permanently at the 
state college July 1, ‘07. Prof Hunt 
is no stranger to the farmers of the 
Keystone state. He is sure to make a 
record that will do him honor and 
be of credit to the state. 


Greenville, Mercer Co—The weather 
has been very open. Apples are not 


any too plentiful and not in good con- 
dition. Butter and eggs very scarce. 
Big demand for good horses and high 
prices for almost any kind of a horse. 
Potatoes in good shape, many offered 
at 40c p bu. 

Montoursville, Lycoming Co — 
Weather has been fine for fall work, 


but there is some corn to husk yet. 
Farm help very scarce. Corn 45c, 


wheat 70c, oats 40c, potatoes 6Uc, ap-* 


$17 p ton. Butter 


pbu. Ha 
Turkeys 


Pp Ib. Eggs 35c p doz. 


les 


4 are very scarce, they bring 18c p lb 


w. Cattle are high and scarce, 
Hogs 8 to 8%c ad w. Some farmers 
are plowing for corn next year. 


Ovid, Seneca Co—Crops very good, 
hay above the average and selling for 
$16 a ton for the best timothy. Ap- 
‘ples an average crop and krought the 
farmers from $1 to $2 a bbl. Wheat 
above the average naling for T75c, 
buckwheat yielding from 12 to 30 bus 
and worth 60c. Corn the best in 
years. Eggs 30c, butter 28c. Farm 
help very scarce and wages high. 

Bedferd, Bedford Co—Corn has 
turned out well; mostly husked. Po- 
tatoes 50c, apples 50c, but selling to 
dealers at $1 p bbl. Spraying demon- 
strations poorly attended. Wheat, es- 
pecially late sown, looks fine. 


NEW JERSEY 


Caldwell, Essex Co—The season has~- 


favored general farming. Prices have 
been satisfactory for most crops, es- 
pecially sweet corn. Husking and 
threshing about done. Corn excep- 
tionally good. Potatoes have yielded 
well, 80 to 90c. Rye 25 bus p acre. 
Oats poor, 20 to 25 bus. Hay average 
yield. Timothy $20 and upward a ton. 


Nelsonville, Monmouth Co— Large 


amount of-corn yet to husk. Weather 
fine for pasturing early sowed grain. 
Young grass promising. The corn 
crop about 50%; many complain of 
the field weevil eating grain in barn. 
Wheat 70c, rye 55c, corn 50c, hay $15, 
straw $10. Large quantity of rye sold 
in sheaf, unusual crop sowed this fall. 
Potatoes all sold. A few farmers have 
some for home market. Fresh cows 
selling at $60 p head. Eggs 45c. 


MARYLAND 


Cavetown, Washington Co—Farm 
work all done for the season. Farm- 
ers now busy hauling wood, clearing 
stables, etc. The weather has been 
very favorable for the wheat and it 
is looking well. Turkeys scarce and 
high _15¢ Ib, chickens llc, butter 
25¢e, eggs , potatoes 50c, corn 6c 
p bu, wheat 70c p bu. 


Country Produce 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 55¢e p bu, oats 39c, Timothy hay 
ee p ton, middlings 23@24, bran 

0@22. Cmy tub butter 30@3l1c p Ib, 
prints 30@338c, dairy 25@26c, cheese 
13@14c.. Eggs 33@34c p doz, hens 11 
@1i2c p Ib, turkeys 16@17c, beets 1.75 
@2 p bbl, celery 25@35c p doz, cab- 
bage 1.25 P bbl, onions -65c p_ bu, 
quinces 4@4.50 p bbl, grapes 21@22c 
p bu, Kieffer pears 1.50@1.75 p bu. 
Steers 5%@6c p Ib, hogs 6@6%c, 
lambs 5@8%c, sheep 5@6c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 75c p bu, 
corn 55c, oats 40c, bran $22@23 p ton, 
timothy hay 19@20. Cmy tub butter 

30c p Ib, prints 30@34c, dairy 20@ 
22c. Eggs 31@338c p doz, fowls 13c p 
Ib, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 15@17c, 
cheese 13@14c. Potatoes 55@60c p bu, 
sweets 30, cabbage 12@138 p ton. Choice 
apples 3@4 B bbl, common 1.50@2.50, 
grapes 17@18c p bskt, Kieffer pears 5 
@15c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
70c p bu, corn 45c, vats 40c, timothy 
hay $18@20 p ton, bran 19@20, mid- 
dlings 22@23. Cmy butter 30@3i1c p 
Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 19@2ic, cheese 
15@15%c. Eggs 31@32c p doz, fowls 
lic p Ib, chickens 11@12c, ducks 11@ 
12c, turkeys 14@15c. Potatoes 40@55c 
p bu, beets 40c, cabbage 12@13 pn ton, 
sweet potatoes 1.25 p bbl, onions 50c p 
bu, pumpkins 7@8 p 100. Apples 1.50@ 
8 p bbl, pears 2@2.50, cranberries 8@ 
9.50, cotton 11%c, wool 28@30c p Ib, 
steers 4@4%c, sheep 8@3%c, lambs 
67c, pigs 3% @4%c. 

o 





New Jersey Patrons of Husbandry 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey state grange is in session this week 
- at Trenton as we go 
- to press. Never 
Was a more en- 
thusiastic lot of 
workers assembled 
in the capitol city. 
State Master Gaunt 
and wife haye jus: 
réturned from the 
meeting of the na- 
tional grange at 
Denver and are 
brim full of en- 
thusiasm over the 
ie ae * outlook 
= or the order al! 
D. H. AGANS over the country. 
New Jersey has not been asleep th 
past year and has been forging to th 
front. Many new granges have bee) 
organized and new ones are no. 
seeking charters. A full report 
this meeting will be given in thes 
columns next week. 
Mullica Hill grange No 51 initiate.1 
a class of seven in the third and 
fourth degrees last week. This brings 
the membership up to about 31) 
There was quite a large attendan: 
Refreshments were served, consistin : 
of fruit and cake. There were a num- 
ber of visitors. This grange has ju-: 
put up a fire escape, a much need 
improvement.—[A. M. D. 
Ewing grange, No 73, is steadi!- 
progressing... Meetings good and we!! 
attended. Lectu:- 
er’s hour varie, 
interesting and in 
structive. Specia! 
talks on different 
phases of farm 
life .aand work, by) 
specialists in tha 
line, a source 0 
help to all. A new 
feature has beer 
added to our pro- 
gram. What we 
call the grange 
journal is present- 
ed once a month. The editor is a 
younger member chosen for each is- 
sue. It has proved a great success. 
Try it. A corn contest was a recent 
feature in Ewing grange. At a recent 
open meeting Miss Sarah B. Asken 
organizer of the public library com- 
mission, recited. Our grange library 
is well patronized as it is up-to-date in 
its books. 
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MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 


The-grange is progressing finely in 
Sussex, the most northern county of 
the Garden state, 
Four years ago 
there was but one 
grange in the coun- 
There are now 
eight subordinate 
and one Pomona, 
with a new one in~ 
sight. This prog- 
Tess is largely due 
to the energetic 
work of Deputy R. 
M. Holley, who is 
always on the look- 
out for opportuni- 
R. M. TOLLEY. ties to build up the 
organization. Two new grange halls 
have been built and dedicated during 
the past year, one for Delaware valley 
grange, No 143, the other for Mon- 
tague grange, No 140. 








Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, December 3 

At New York, after Monday of last 
week with light receipts the cattlo 
market partially recovered from the 
depression of the previous week and 
medium to good steers closed firm at 
an advance of 15@25c. Milch cows 
were in light supply and prices ene 
irm for all ades, common to choice 
erin calf included, seling at $30@60 
ea. Prime and choice veals continued 
frm and were wanted; the under 
grades were slow; rs on. very 
limited supply advanced 25c and west- 
erns closed firm. 

On Monday of this week there were 
41 edrs of cattle and 1050 calves. on 
sale. Steers in light..supply, active 
and firm to 10c higher; bulls firm and 
cows further improved 10@15c. Calves 
in demand and all sorts firm, and all 
the stock was wanted. -Good to prime 
1200 to 1425 Ib steers crossed the 
scales at $5.35@6 p 100 Ibs, with no 





choice offered; poor to fair $3.50@5.25; 
bulls $2.75@4.25; cows $1.30@4.20; 
veals $5@9.25; little calves $3.25; barn- 


yard and fed calves $2.75@4; western 
calves $3,70@4.50. 

With 44% cars: of stock offered 
sheep were steady; lambs easier with 
medium grades 10@15c lower; but the 
demand was sufficient to take all the 
offerings. Common to prime sheep 
sold at $3@5.50 p 100 Ibs; culls, 2.50; 
ordinary to choice lambs, 6.50@7.85; 
culls, 5@5.50. Top price for N ¥ state 
lambs, 7.85; for Can lambs, 7.75; for 
Pa 7.65. 

Hogs after Monday of last week ims 
proved 10c, closing steady. There were 
about 4 cars offered to-day. Prices 
steady with heavy to light N Y state 
and Pa selling at $6.50@6.75. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Seasoned horses are good sellers at 
this time of year and a large number 
are chanzing hands at very satisfac- 
tory prices. Choice drafters are sell- 
ing at the general range’ of $250@350 
ea; chunks from 1200.to 1300 Ibs, 200 
@250; good city drivers, 180@300. 

At Pittsburg, this week started out 
with only 125 loads of cattlé arriving. 
Market ruled steady to strong. Prime 
to fey beeves brought $5.75@6 p 100 
1 s, coarse to fair 4@5, fat heifers 3.25 
@4.50, bulls 2.50@4, cows 2.50@3.90, 
veal calves 7.50@8.50, heavy calves 3.50 
@5, oxen 2.75@4.25, stock steers 2.50@ 
3.75, feeders 3.75@4.40, milch cows 20 
@58 ea. 

The hog supply consisted of 80 
doubles. eavy and medium Yorkers 
moved at\$6.45@6.55 p 100 Ibs. An 
active sheep trade in effect with prime 
wethers making 5.40@5.65, mixed mut- 
tons 5@5.35, ewes 4@5.25, bucks, stags, 
etc, 2.50@8.75, best fat lambs 7@7.60, 
culls 5@6. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts on Monday 


of this week were 250 loads. Choice 
butcher grades sold steady but light 
she stuff ruled somewhat lower. Fresh 
milch cows showed strength. Prices 
ranged as follows: Prime to fcy steers 
$6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, common to good 4 
@5.50, fat cows 3.25@4, bulls -3@4.10, 
bolognas 2@2.50, heifers 3.50@4.65. 
Veals 7.50@8.25, heavy calves 5.50@ 
6.50. Milch cows 20@58 ea. 

A good active hog trade noted with 


bulk of sales at $6.50@6.60 p 100 Ibs, 
Receipts footed up 100 doubles. Sheep 
arrivals amounted to 85 loads. Mar- 


ket generally active with choice lambs 
fetching 7,25@7.50, wethers 5.50@&.80, 
inferior sheep 3.50@4.50. 


<i 
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The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
was raised last week to 3%c p qt in 
the -zone, effective Dec The 
market has been scant of milk, the 
surplus on the platforms bringing 
$2.50 to $3 p can. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Deec 1 
were: 








Milk Cream 
ETE Wie wkis hens 2s. 32.752 De 
Susquehanna ...... 13,758 q 
West Shore........ 15,534 521 
Lackawanna ...... 38,476 1,429 
N YC (long haul). 39,250 1,965 
N YC (Harlem)... 10,526 185 
Onitagie: 6 is'vic.< 0.0 35's 87, 1,319 
Lehigh Valley..... 18, 590 
Homer Ramsdell 
FS) Ck Ny ee 4,843 51 
New Haven........ 7,760 = 
Other sources...... 5,796 210 
225,186 7,907 
5 er Ata ‘ m 
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Important Work of National Grange 
The 40th annual session of the Na- 
tional grange at Denver, Col, is a 
matter of history. The sessions closed 
in form Nov 23, and it was generally 
conceded to be the most enthusiastic 
and important event ever held by that 
powerful organization of agricultur- 
ists known as Patrons of Husbandry. 
An idea was given in the comprehen- 
sive report in American Agriculturist 
last week of the important work 
accomplished in the order the past 
year. A matter which is of para- 
mount importance to New England 
members is the fact that the next an- 
nual session will be held in Connnec- 
ticut, probably Hartford. Invitations 
were received from Ohio, Connecticut, 
Michigan, and Jamestown exposition 
company. The ballot resulted in 
Ohio receiving five and Connecticut 37. 
The event will be made a New Eng- 
land affair, 
that close to 1500 members can be 
mustered to take the seventh degree. 

Another important matter which 
came up for discussion was the revi- 
sion of the constitution and by-laws, in 
relation to the basis of representation 
of the national grange. The proposi- 
tion was to amend the present system 
£0 as to includ in addition to the 
present state vote; a second vote which 
could be called representative and 
which would give each state one vote 
for each subordinate grange in good 
standing. The committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws reported adversely. 
Mr Kegley of Washington moved that 
the resolution be referred to the va- 
rious state granges for consideration. 
The motion was lost and the report of 
the committee was adopted. 

In the report of the executive com- 
mittee it was alleged that the great 
problem of this day is distribution. 
The preducer and consumer must be 
brought closer together and the spe- 
cial privilege classes who rob both 
must be eliminated. The small ship- 
per must have an equal chance of 
service. ~ He must be given a light 
service for light charges. Simple jus- 
tice must be the rule of common 
carriers and there can be no excep- 
tion. Relative to the denatured alco- 
hol legislation, the farmer has not 
been buncoed as some seem to believe. 
The law which is effective January 1 
is in all essentials what the grange 
contended for from the beginning. 
There has been no change in it gover- 
ing distilleries and there are now over 
1000 distilleries of less than 30 gallons’ 
daily capacity in operation. 

The members of the National grange 
legislative committee for the ensuing 
year are N. J. Bachelder, Aaron Jones 
and KE. B. Norris. A resolution con- 
cerning the issue of school textbooks 
by the government was considered im- 
practicable by the committee on edu- 
eation, and referred to the state 
granges for consideration. 


— —_—>_ ——_ 
Some Impressions of the National Grange 
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The national grange meeting at 
Denver was not so largely attended 
by members of the order outside the 
regular delegates as most previous ses- 
sions. A large attendance was not ex- 
pected, Denver being so distant from 
the concentrated grange population. 
In the importance of questions con- 
sidered, the 1906 session will rank well 
with preceding ones. Measures of 
much importance to the order, and to 
the public as well, were considered, 
and in most instances acted upon wise- 
ly. It is expected that in a body of 
men representing different and widely 
separated sections of the country 
there will be a diversity of opinion 
upon certain public questions, and it 
is characteristic of delegates to the 
national grange. 

This was particularly noticeable in 
a discussion which arose on the reso- 
lution introduced by the Washington 
deiagate, relative to the initiative and 
referendum, direct nominations, direct 
elections, proportional representation 
and the right to recall executive offi- 
cers. The resolution was pressed with 
great vigor by the gentlemen from 
Washington and Oregon, but was not 
especially favored by the eastern del- 


and it is fully believed ~ 


egates, and only one or two from the 
middle west seemed inclined to re- 
ceive it very cordially. Probably a 
resolution favoring the initiative and 
referendum alone would have been 
adopted, but this one never. The mat- 
ter was finally referred to the several 
state granges for their action, as the 
delegates did not care to take posi- 
tion on it without instructions from 
their various states. Several of them 
expressed their personal views on the 
question, but refused to allow them- 
selves to be governed by those views 
solely. 

While questions of this nature may 
properly come before the national 
grange, it seems to the looker-on that 
there is a tendency to deal with ques- 
tions that are really without the prov- 
ince of the grange, or are, at least, 
not particularly apropos. I refer par- 
ticularly to the resolutions introduced 
by the delegate from West Virginia, 
restricting the amount of land which 
any Man may own or lease, and an- 
other advocating a progressive tax on 
all fortunes above a fixed maximum, 
either given away in life or bequeathed 
in death, and strange as it may seem, 
both of these resolutions prevailed. 

I am of the opinion that the closer 
national and state granges confine 
themselves to such legislation as most 
directly bears upon the interests of 
the farmer, the better will our order 
fulfill its mission to the farmer. 
Furthermore, there is not that gen- 
eral discussion of resolutions offered 
in these grange. meetings that should 
be, for the highest interest. As all 
who are familiar with the workings 
of the state and national granges 
know, resolutions are referred at once 
to the appropriate committee without 
discussion. Committees, after due 
consideration, present their report to 
the body, either favorably or adverse- 
ly, as the case may be, and their re- 
port is acted upon by the delegates, 
but scarcely ever with argument or 
discussion. 

As to the future, the outlook is most 
encouraging. Something like 100,000 
have been added to the membership 
throughout the United States the past 
year. It will grow in numbers as it 
grows in results shown for the farm- 
ers’ benefit. 


The Grange Supports Parcels Post 


The national grange at its Denver 
meeting reaffirmed its positive attitude 
in favor of a parcels post. The com- 
mittee having that in charge endorsed 
all the recommendations made by 
Master Bachelder, favoring this serv- 
ice. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the committee that a campaign 
vigorously prosecuted along the lines 
of the recommendations is the only 
plan affording prospect for an early 
establishment of a parcels post. The 
committee took great pains to learn 
the exact sentiment of members, and 
on all sides heard nothing but words 
of warm approval for the master’s 
recommendations. The committee, 
therefore, endorsed this in its entirety, 
and added to the recommendations 
one providing for the readjustment of 
second class mail matter. 

The committee on resolutions ‘“‘op- 
poses every movement for increasing 
newspaper postage as being a back- 
ward instead of a forward step, con- 
trary to the best policy of the govern- 
ment, contrary to the enlightened 
spirit of the age, and a direct blow to 
education and manifestly unneces 
sary.” It is resolved that the legts- 
lative committee of the grange be in- 
structed to advise the congressional 
postal commission that the national 
grange is opposed to the increase in 
second class mail rates. 

Relating to the establishment of a 
parcels post, the grange went on rec- 
ord as strongly emphasizing the im- 
portance of not underestimating the 
power of the opposition, including in 
this the great express companies with 
their highly organized systems of 
agencies and the railroads. It is also 
pointed out that there is opposition to 
the parcels post onthe part of or- 
ganized retail druggists, hardware 
dealers, etc. It also took cognizance 
of the fact that rural merchants are 
strong in their opposition, but believed 
this opposition as shown by Master 
Bachelder a mistaken one. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
the grange passed a resolution urging 
congress to abolish the franking and 
penalty privileges, and require all mail 
matter to be prepaid at the regular 
postage rates as was formerly the law. 
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NEW YEAR’S CALLS 


A New Drink toe Replace the Old Time 
“Apple-Jack.” ‘ 
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Twenty-five years ago the custom 
of making New Year's calls was a de- 
lightful one for all concerned, until 
some of the boys got more “egg-nog”’ 
or “apple-jack" than they could suc- 
cessfully carry. 

Then the ladies tried to be chari- 
table and the gentlemen tried to be ag 
chivalrous as ever and stand up at the 
same time. 

If anyone thinks there has not been 
considerable improvement made in, 
the last quarter of a century in the 
use of alcoholic beverages, let him, 
stop to consider, among other things, 
the fact that the old custom of New 
Year’s calls and the genteel tippling 
is nearly obsolete. 

The custom of calling on one’s 
friends, however, at the beginning of: 
the new year, is a good habit, and 
another good habit to start at that 
time is the use of well-made Postum 
instead of coffee or spirits. 

A Staten Island doctor has a sen- 
sible daughter who has set Postum 
before her guests as a good thing to 
drink at Yule Tide, and a good way to 
begin the New Year. Her father 
writes: 

“My daughter and I have used Post- 
um for some time past and we feel 
sure it contains wholesome food mate- 
rial. 

“T shall not only recommend it to 
my patients, but my daughter will 
be most pieased to give a demonstra- 
tion of Postum to our Christmas and 


New Year's callers.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville” in pkgs. “There's 
a reason.” 





is engin: 
simple as the Ulds—compare 
it with others and this statement 
is proved. The repairs cost practi- 
cally nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


for pumping, sawing wood, feed 

ing, churning, and all farm work. The 
reason en is go e in our cata- 
log mailed on request. Tell us your re- 
qu ts and we will h figure 
our catal 


, "Type A 2-8h BTPe G (8-60 h 
, Hand N (12-1800 b’p., used with 
ag any Rates: it will Produce fuel 
cost 7% per cent.) 
Celebrated Picture Free 
For 4c in stamps to pay 
will also send you 


Fair,” the most celeb 
in the world, size 16 x 20, beau’ 
colored, suitable for framing. 


Foa0 
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Olds 
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CARRIAGE WASHER 


Makes it easy .o ceep your carriage or auto 


clean with little work. Washes perfectly 
andcan’t scratchor mar thefinishoivehicle. 


NO 
where Ideal is used. Saves its cost ina 
month in time and labor. 

Made of solid brass. Practically inde- 
structible. Send for one to-day. Price 
$3.00 delivéred anywhere. Money back if 
you're not satisfied. 


kiet free. 
IDEAL CARRIAGE WASHER CO., 
108 Lenox St., Rochester, N. Y, 
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THE GRAN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE 3 PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Wheat Oats 


1906 


78 
85 





Oash or Spot 


88 
-96 
90 
88 
84 


acai 
Chicago..... 
New York... 
OSTOD wevee 
‘OledO...65.- 
Bt Louis..... 


a p’lis.. . 
verpool.,.. 


-79 
76 
-78 
92 


142 
48 
‘95 674 


Tat Chicago, the wheat trade has 
oved along without important 
hange, feeling one of comparative 
Steadiness, and evidently a belief on 
the part of traders that there is at least 
ho reason for any immediate lowering 
of prices. Wheat for Dec delivery re- 
mained, close to 72% @73%ec p bu. 
’. Corn was shown moderate attention 
much of-the time, averaging steady 
to a shade higher. May was firm 
ground 43% @44c p Ib and July 44%c. 
| pee by samples included choice No 
and No 8 yellow at 43@45%c p bu. 
A light trade in oats at sustantial- 
ly steady prices, market without par- 
ticular interest. Oats in store 33@ 
33%c p bu. 
Rye was in about the recent request, 
Nod in small, feeling one of easiness. 
in store 64% @65c p bu, May 


aeanes of barley were small and 
this helped the situation, particularly 
for malting grades which were wanted 
at a range of 48@55c p bu. Feed bar- 
er 0 quiet at 89@43c, screenings 38 


44 














Under a good demand for desirable 
seed, timothy ruled steady to firm, of- 
ferings small, Prime quality was sal- 
opie at $4.25 p.100 Ibs, Mar delivery 

4.45@4.50. Clover — rn cash 
prime about 13%c p 1 

At New York, No oe corn brings 54c 
DP et in elevators, corn meal $1.15@ 

25 p 100 Ibs, chops 23 p toh, hominy 
8.10@3.25 p bbl. White clipped oats 
89@43%c p bu, mixed oats 39c. Feed- 
ing barley 50@5 j2c, malting 65@67c, 
rye 68c, No 1 spring wheat » No 2 
red 82c. Buckwheat 1.25@1.80 p 100 
ibs f o b country stations, 


PRE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, general cattle supplies 
proved about equal to the demand and 
buyers were often inclined to neglect 
offerings that lacked finish and qual- 
ity. However, the better grades of 
steers brought fairly remunerative 
prices. Fancy fat steers brought. $6.75 
@7.25 p 100 lbs, fair to good corn fed 
4.75@6.50, distillery aineese 5.75@6.10. 
Fat oom brought 3.25@4.40, heifers 
3.75@5.25, stags 2. bg bulls 2@ 
4,40, eR steers 3@3.75. Choice 
calves ranged 6.50@7, while peer? in- 
ferior grades moved at 3.25 

The pressure on the any ‘market 
continued, although salesmen made 
heroic stands and succeeded in pre- 
venting a sharp slump. Best grades 
of P50@8 85 p 100 shipping hogs moved 
at 5.90@6. 00 Ibs. 

There was a good edge to the shee 
market. Native wethers brought $5.25 
@5.75 p 100 lbs, ewes 4@5.50, buck 

an. 1.75@4. Choice lambs giv- 
ing 7@ 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold “na small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans 


At New York, market well supplied, 
quiet ‘and 7- Pea beans $1.60 p bu, 
marrows 2.55, red kidneys 2.60@2.65, 
black turtle 2.35@2.40, yellow eyes 
firm at 2.10, limas 3@3.10. 

Cabbage 

Advices from Wis say the inability 
to get cars is resulting in a limited 
movement. Recent sales at loading 
stations ranged $7@8 p ton. Dealers 
say storage holdings in Wis are but 
little larger than a year ago. 

At New York, the domestic crop is 
about out of the way, but there is 


e 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


plenty of Danish seed offered and 
trade is slow and easy. Good white 
cabbage moves at $10@14 p ton. 

At Boston, liberal offerings of west- 
ern cabbage tend to hold down spss 
York state stock moves at 
ton, native offerings bring 3@5. iy Dp 100. 

Eggs 

At New York, limited offerings and 
cold weather favored a further upturn 
in prices. Fey locals realize 45c p 
doz, western firsts 34@36c, southerns 
24@82c, refrigerators 20@25c. 


Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries in a bet- 
ter light and firm, prices ranging $7@ 
9.50 p bbl, or 1.75@2.15 p cra. Cataw- 
ba grapes 2@2.75 p 100 Ibs, Niagaras 
2@3, Concords 2@2.50. Bose pears 3 
@5 p bbl, Kieffer 1@2. Quinces 3@4.50. 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, more irregularity 
noted to the market. Fey timothy 
sells up to $22 P ton, clover mixed 17 
@18, clover 15@15.50, shipping 13@14, 
packing 11@11.50, long rye straw 12@ 
13.50, oat and wheat 9@10. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, prices rule very 
strong and western advices are not fa- 
vorable to eastern buyers. City bran 
commands $23@24 p ton, middlings 24 











Farmer's Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most ralu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must- have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

ENT’ will be accepted at the above _ = will 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or aisplay "ae any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 





LIVE STOCK, 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—First special winter 
sale, commencing December 10th, lasting 30 days. 
Four hundred tuberculin tested, registered Hol- 
steins, consisting of service pulls, fresh cows 
and nearby springers, heifers and calves, at 
a cut price of 2% per cent. Largest of- 
fering ever made. The chance of a ilife- 
time. Don’t work to support your cows, get cows 
that will support you. Full guarantee of five thou- 
sand dollars on every animal sold. Send for il- 
lustrated ‘circulars and story of how the old home- 
stead was saved from mortgage foreclosure. 
| wage L. BRONSON, Cortland, N ¥. Address 
Dept N B—I pay "freight on car lots to all 
santo st of the Mississippi river during 
sale only. 


YEARLING GUERNSEY bull, very large: 
and sire 5-20 test, Slate turkeys, Rose Com b But 
Leghorns, Rose Comb Buff Wyandottes, Rose Mon ‘omb 
Black Minorcas, White Dorkings, C. H. YOUNG, 
Eagle Bridge, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE hogs, sows,- bred; male pigs 
ready for service, 8 weeks old. Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys, B P R cockerels for sale cheap. 

D. RHENESMETT, R FD No 1, Perulack, Pa. 


WHITES—Fall pigs, $% to $6. Spring sows, 
$4 to $16. B A * oan Buff 
%. 4H. THATCHER, 











Oo 
bred or open, 
Orpington chickens, 
Perulack, Pa. 


FOR SALE—A thoroughbred O I C boar, 3 years 
old, registered, weight about 500 Ibs; a prize win- 
ner wherever shown. JOHN TYMMS, Warren, O. 


ANGORA. GOATS—Full blood from the original 
importation from Turkey. Pairs -and trios for sale. 
J. A. MOBERLEY, Windsor, Il. 


FOR SALE—Th orough bred 
and ewes, Address A, J. 
farm, Darien Ctr, N Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bulls and calves, 
Chester White boars, Collie pups) SPRINGD ALE 
FARM, Wryalusing, Pa. 

BERKSHIRES—30 young boars, 20 young sows, 
30 pigs, pairs, not akin. Must sell; try us. CLARE 
BROS, Freeport, 0. 


been BULLS, 9 months old, A R O stock, 
records; price low. E. 8. ROBINSON, 
Forestrille, N Y. 


PRIMROSE HERD—Large imported Yorkshires, 
extra nice fall pigs for sale. A. A, BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden 
sale, 11 cows, 3 heifers, 19 bulls. 5. 
Landenberg, Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford cat- 
ee; - acre stallions, C. W. BORDWELL 
atavia, O. 














Oxford Down rams 
RAFT, Hillsdale.stock 

















Lad; for 
E. NIVIN, 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF ane WHITE Pywenh | oe. 
White Wyandottes, nite 
Penin” ducks, o, cast, ean ae 0 . 4 


horns, 

ae aS for breeding pen; catalog f: WARD 
ONAN, proprietor East Gemioal poultry 

a Masistta, Pa. 

TURKEYS—Mammoth Bronze, White 


Bourbon Red, Narragansett c -kerels, Buff 
304g Ss. DuRIGG & 





Holland, 
ing- 
SON, - 





9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, 
hares, etc. Colored @- 
J. A. BERGEY, x ¥, 
Telford, Pa, 
TURKEYS—Mammoth Bronze 


and 
Wyandotte cockerels for sale; none better, 
CARDER, Green Spring, W Va. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK cocbenele, ‘high 
class stock from extra laying strain, §2 and A. 
J. CRANE, Monroe, N Y¥. 





White 
Ww. W. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SAVE YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS from death 
L¥ Jose scale by using Good's Caustic 
No 3, the old reliable rem 


a Seoks sent i 1 
feartateed JAMES "GOOD, original maker, 939-i) 
Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— ao Rey ete ee and pure $ Ont from 
Catalog, 70 nome varieties ty HUR 
SLDRIDGE, Fishers, 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Haif a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, . New York City 





fine, 


BARRED ROCKS—If you want somethi 
EEN- 


write me; prices reasonable. GEO C, G 
WALD, Hainesport, N J. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse 
geese; our famous egg producers. NELSON'S, 
Grove City, Pa. 








GREAT ay OPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
now 


to valley, rich garden land with 
to an acre annuall); 
‘or $200 cash and $200 qos for six 
eent. Write to-day. C. M. WOOs- 
R CO, O'Farrell St, San Francisco. 





BARRED ROCK Rar gs (Th 
oa extra fine, $1 to %. C. F. HESS, Lititz, 





CHOICE RANGE GROWN Single Comb White 
Leghorns, $1 up. FRANK C. EDSON, Leroy, N ¥, 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE—20 acres on 
Southern railway, 40 miles from Richmond; house 
four soem, barn, stable, crib, etc; 50,000 feet saw 
timber. ice $7.50 per pore Address LAFAYETTE 
MANN, pm X, c 





LARG MAM Pekin ducks, Vape 
DIAMOND POULTRY. YARDS, Romulus, N Y, 


COCKERELS—White, Brown, Rose and Single 
Comb. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa, 


BRONZE TURKEYS, African geese, ~ peasonable. 
SUSAN WHEELER, Lyndonville, N Y. 


FINE BUFF ROCK cockerels. BRANCH VAL- 
LEY POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


a ROCKS, Bronze turkeys, Pekin ducks, 
¥. BYEN, Cambridge, Md. 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 

















GRANT 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
— etc, everywhere, Catalog free to intending 
Owners wishing to ve should call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 


, BARGAIN rat —— 40-acre farm, house, stock, 


ts, Fine ace for poul 
~~ ptant, sy masses healthy. RS DRAPER 
Neame, La. 











ae. DESIRING to buy a farm Mm any section 
ri us for free information and save mon 
BRIGGS & KOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—Farm near sea. 
map l0c OWNER, Oceana, Va. 





Good 





SINGLE ooun. avewa, Leghorns, E. E. BOYCE, 
Clifton Park, N 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


NEW INCUBATORS, slightly discolored by flood. 
Latest improvements, guaranteed .sound, perfect 
hatchers. A few 108-egg size, $10.50 each; 2l6-egg, 
$16.50 each (regular price $18 and $28), Rare oppor- 
tunity. Standard hatchers less than cost to make, 
= a _ ae Send cash with order at 

eg ®, cubator and brooder catalog free. 
CORNEL INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N Y. 


IDEAL POULTRY KILLING KNIVES make 
poultry dressing vy Ps 2 i. book of instruc- 
tions, 50 cents, by m y farmer should have 
o— ae LER POULTRY "BUPPLY CO, Pitts- 
surg, Pa. 


BEFORE BUYING an incybator get our free 
eatalog. It will give you some money-saving points, 
Brooder house plans lic, poultry books . 
rhe ay INOUBATOR CO, Box 32, Ectanaies 

ity, el, 


EGGS ALL WINTER, If you oy Eaton’s Per- 
fection Mash Mixture, will incre: profits. Ask 
your dealer, or write EATON GRAIN AND FEED 
CO, Norwich, N Y¥. Mention this paper. 


oy 














DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


Vey og Og broken beagle, for and 
rabbit houn pons Stamps for circu- 
lar. + AMBROSE *TAYLO West Chester, Pa. 


‘FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for free book and 
latest prices. C. M. SACKETT, New London, O. 


FERRETS—A _fine stock, now ready for business; 
$3.50 per pair. ‘Write C. JEWELL. Spencer, O. 


ct) Na a Mt x for sale. The kind 
the farmers want. ARR, Newark, O. 


RRETS, co and Hounds, ali ages. H. B. 
LECEY. Shreve, O. 

















MISCELLANEOUS, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS that net a good rate of 
te combined with increasing value to prin- 
ost deal investments for sums of $12 to $1200 or 

ger amounts. An umnexcelled record for 20 years. 
ery MYRICK, President Orange Judd Co, 
439 Lafayette St, New York, 


100 ENVELOPES and 100 sheets letter ‘paper, 
printed to your order and mailed in neat pastepours 
box for 65 cents, money or postage stamps. Wri 
your name and _ address cra CRESCENT 
PRINTING Co. Elkhart, In 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in talking ma- 
chines of 2 ite me and save money. H. 
E. SLATE , Hunt, NY. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS—Historie views of 
Valley Forge, 6 for 25 cents, MRS GEO ROWAN, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


DO YOU —, APPLES? 
nadian box used for exports. 
CO, Petersburg, Va. 














We make the Ca- 
SOUTH SIDE MFG 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


cet gee ENGINES for cstting. om ope. saw- 
doing other farm $150; 
Ds. Catalog free. PALMER RECS, Cos 


bob, 


ae gl gi FARMS—J. FRANK TURNER, 


FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, 





DC. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SALESMEN WANTED-—I have cornered the best 
talk! machine proposition ever thought of, | 
you wish to handle my spec’alties, write to-day. No 
canvassing necessary. H, E. SLATER, Hunt, ¥ Y 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
oe men as general subscription agents for Ameri- 

ean Agriculturist in New York, Pennsylvania 
Maryland, Virginia and North and South Carolina 
We want men’ who can devote all of their time 
to the work. If you are looking for a soft snap 
don’t write us, but if you are experienced, or think 
you possess some qualifications as a sa an, s0- 
licitor or representative, and are eager to make the 
most of a brilliant opportunity, we want to hear 
from you. e right men can do better represent 

American * laetendbaret than they can do in 
any other way. you are such a man, write us in 
full, stating sae, age, references, etc, and 
we will see what can do for you. Address at 
once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, Sagicnn Fil 
culturist, 439: Lafayette, street, New York, N 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


YOUNG MAN AND WIFE want position by the 
year, with one employer; wife doing housework, etc; 
man. can do everything learned on Susquehanna 
outy farms, where both were brought uw pat 

together a 


a8. nave ly oot ee 
erences and w: Sed earvine and a 
ence von Be. t. BREWSTER, Montrose, Susque- 


: hanna Co, P: 





FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants. -Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York. to destination, to be re- 
a ity men, in order to secure prompt- 

help. 








Better. Results from A. A. 
Than Any Other. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: I had an adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the American Agriculturist last fall of 
breeding stock, and also one in this 
spring of eggs, and am highly pleased 
with the results obtained from samé. 
I sold all my stock last fall (that is, 
my surplus stock) and could have 
sold more if I would have had it. I 
got better results from my advs in the 
American Agriculturist than in any 
other paper I ever tried and will send 
you another one this fall as soon as I 
have my breeding stock ready to sell. 
which I think will be about the middle 
of October-—[Charles G. Rhoads, 





y 


| Douglasville, Pa. 


















































3. T. Nolf 








MORAL: FARM PRACTICE IS 


25, red dog 26@27, linseed oil meal 
31.50, cottonseed meal 32. 
Onions 

At New York, there is still a slug- 
gish trade in onions that lack quality 
and such are plentiful. Ct and east- 
ern whites bring $3@5 p bbl, reds 1.75 
@2.25, yellows 1.75@2.50, state and 
western whites 1.2: S@LT 75 p cra, yellows 
1.50@2 p bag, reds do, Orange Co reds 
and yellows 1@1.65 p bag, La shallots 
3@3.25 p 100 bchs. 
Potatoes 


At New York, the market is no 
more than steady and full receipts are 
noted from various sections. Long 
Islands fetch $1.65@1.80 p bbl, state 
and westerns 1.40@1.65 p 180 Ibs, N J 


1.30@1.50 p bbl, Me 1.50@1.60 p bag. 
Poultry 

Small dealers in N Y are hot on 
the trail of the N Y wholesale dealers 
in live poultry and protective assn 
which the independents claim is a 
trust. They allege the assn is com- 
posed of five big dealers who control 
the live poultry trade in N Y, manipu- 
lating prices, hindering competition, 
etc. It is proposed to bring the mat- 
ter before the city council and the 
courts, 

At New York, heavy supplies of 
dressed poultry took the edge off the 
market. Iced turkeys 14@lic p Ib d 
w, fey dry picked springs. 14@16c, 
western chickens 12@13c, fowls do, 
roosters 9c, spring geese 14@16-, ducks 
12@15c, squabs $1.50@4.75 p doz. Live 
spring chickens 9@10c p Ib, fowls 10@ 
lic, roosters 7T@7 %c, turkeys 14@15c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, peppers $5@8 p car- 
rier, string beans $2@3 p bskt, marrow 
squash 75c@$1 p bbl, Hubbard do, Fla 
white $1.75@2 p bskt, turnips 75c@ 
$1.25 p bbl, Canadian rutazagas 90c@ 
$1, tomatoes 15@25c p Ib, lettuce $2@ 
3.50 p bskt, eggplants $2@4 p bx, cau- 
lilower $2@5 p bbi, beets $1@1.75 or 
$2.50@3.25 p 100 bechs, carrots do, 
cukes $1@1.25 p doz, celery 25@50c. 
pumpkins 75c@$1 p bbl, parsley $1.75 
@2.25 p 100 behs, spinach $1.50@2.25 
p bbl, mushrooms 60c@$1.25 p Ib, okra 

$3@5 p carrier. Sweet potatoes $1.25 
@l. 50 p bbl, parsnips $1.75@2. peas 
@5 p bskt, radishes $2@3 p 100 behs. 
Romaine $3@5 p bbl, chickory $2@4, 
brussels sprouts 5@10c p at. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
"06... 31 30 29 
"05... 24 23% 23 
’04.. 26@26% 25% @26 25% 


- The butter market at Bilgin, Il, con- 
tinues 


very firm. The demand in 








BETTER THAN TOWN THEORY 


spite of high prices is sufficient to clean 
up offerings readily. Choice creamery 
is quotable at 30c p Ib, showing an 
advance over recent sales and fully 
6c higher than a year ago. 

At Boston, a good strong market, 
offerings being readily absorbed. Best 
emy brings 30c p Ib, dairy 24@28c. 

At New York, prices have gone up 
another peg and fine cmy is now real- 
izing 30 ¥ @31c p Ib. Western factory 
sells at 20@2Ic. 

“The Cheese Market 

At New York, a moderate improve- 
ment is noted. Fine fcy cheddars and 
twins have advanced to l4c p Ib. 

At Boston, prices well maintained. 
Best Empire state twins realize l4c 
p Ib. 


THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


Advices from western N Y counties 
tell of belated sales of No 1 apples at 
$1.80@2 p bbl f o b. Crop is fairly 
well brought up or in storage. 

Apple exports in bbls from the U S 
and Canada for the week ended Nov 
24, with comparisons as compiled by 
Ceorge Harnden of Boston, were: 





From To Liverpool London Others Total 

Boston ...19,574 8848 6,150 34,572 
New York 12,667 — — 12,667 
Portland . 4,673 6,521 26,856 38,050 
Montreal . 6,000 2,370 31,373 39,743 
Halifax 53 10, 701 — 11,554 
Total ....48,767 28,440 64.379 136,586 
Wk °05 ...47,207 17.051 76,723 142,790 
Wk '04 ...57,053 29,145 35,336 121,564 


Latest cable advices from the princi- 
pal markets of Great Britain say ap- 
ples are a little lower, but the de- 
mand is good. Sales show nets in the 
U S for fey Baldwins $2@2.25 p bbl; 
Greenings and Golden Russets 2.25@3. 

At New York generous receipts 
have given the market a yd feeling. 


Jonathans sell at $2.25@3.25 p bbi, 
Greenings 1. 75, Kings 2@3.25, 
Baldwins 1. 50, Ben Davis do, 
Gano 2.50@3. Snow 2.50@38.25, ba 


pins 1.75@2.50, Spitz 1.50@3.25, Spys 
50@2.75, common ery 1@2, fey 
western apples 1.25@3 p bx. 

At Boston, receipts not so liberal, 


meet all ne. 
reals $2.50@3.25 

3.2 Greenings 1. 
1.75@2.75, Ben Davie’ ae. 75, Talman 
Sweets do, Pippins 1.75@2.50, Jona- 


thans bulk stock 1@1.75. Since 
Aug 1 receipts ~ apples at this int 
total oases s against 207, the 


same th time in 
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FARM AND MARKET 








Student Judging Team—The 
stock judging team which represent- 
ed the Ohio agri college at the Iinter- 
national exposition at Chicago this 
week, was selected by Prof Plumb. 
Two teams were picked, one for horses 
and one for cattle, sheep and swine. 


The representatives of the college 
were: .For the horse judging team, 
J. C. McNutt, Howard Gerlaugh, 


George Grabb, J. O. Williams, R. lh 
Shields and Tom White. For cattle, 
sheep and swine, E. K. Kitchen, R..L. 
Shields, J. O. Williams, J. C. McNutt, 
J. G. McBeth and Howard Gerlaugh. 


The Columbus Vehicle Tax Ordi- 
mance was declared unconstitutional 
by common pleas Judge Dillon, tnso- 
much as it relate’ to those residing 
outside the city. The decision is a 
complete victory for the farmers’ 
union. L. L. Pegg and 14 other farm- 
ers connected with the organization, 
brought the test suit. Two other suits 
attacking the constitutionality of the 
tax were also considered by Judge 
Dillon. He made perpetual the tem- 
porary injunction secured by farmers 
preventing the collection of the tax. 
City Solicitor Marshall gave notice 
that he would carry the case to higher 
courts. He contends that the farmer 


who makes frequent use of the streets | 


live 





should pay the tax, which is used for | 


street repairs. 


Corn Shredders Still Dangerous— 
Ernest Fetch, aged 27 years, had a 
close call from losing his life in a corn 
shredder at Weliston. A piece of fod- 
der became lodged in the machine 
and he reached in his left hand to 
dislodge the obstruction. His hand 
was caught and the arm drawn into 
the shredder up to the elbow, being 
mashed to a pulp. Only the prompt 


action of fellow employes saved his 
life. 
Newark, Licking Co—Early sown 


Much wheat sown 
postponed till 
work pressed. 
sown instead. 


wheat looks fine. 
late and some sowing 
spring because other 
Oats will probably be 
Corn husking about over. Eggs 
butter 22c, prints 25c, corn 40c, oats 
30c, wheat 70c, rye GUc, potatoes 45c. 


Delaware, Delaware Co—Corn about 
half -husked, fodder shocked for win- 
ter or shredding. Rain has hindered 
many, but most farmers are up with 
their work. The majority seem to be 
prosperous and are improving build- 


ings, fences, etc. Dairying is on the 
increase. Milk goes to Columbus at 
12c a gal. Good cows $40 to $50. 


New Castle, Coshocton Co—Corn is 


nearly all gathered in this section. It 
was the best for a number of years, 


‘ Wheat has a splendid start and goes 


into winter in splendid shape. The 
larger part of last year’s wheat crop 
is in the farmers’ hands yet, the price 
not being satisfactory. A large num- 
ber of sheep and lambs will be fed for 
spring. The farmers’ institute season 
is at hand and our local society is 
making preparation for our institute 
which will be held Dec 31 and Jan 1. 


Akron, Summit Co—Farmers in this 


locality are quite backward with fall 
work. The season has not been satis- 
factory to progress on account of 
stormy weather. Much corn remains 
yet to be husked. Farmers’ institutes 
are now being advertised for early in 
Dec. This county is booked for five 
to be held in different parts this sea- 
son. The improvement of country 
roads by macadamizing is being dis- 
cussed. Farmers generally are com- 
plaining of lack of help to do their 
work, while in the city cards calling 
for laborers are. quite . conspicuous. 
Carpenters are wanted by some par- 
ties offering $4 for nine hours’ work 
while bricklayers are receiving 0c 
hour. Every laborer appears head- 
mg for the city greatly to detriment 
RE SITS. some the farmer. 
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Every Farmer Knows That The 


DE LAVAL 





























ake. Patented— 
opie. dust-proof, non- boning 
@il boxes, etc. We make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


fu 6 styles—strong, simple, safe and ‘ 
—and we make a 4- wheel mpountiun tec weet 
saws and gasoline qugine 8 which is unoqualied 
= we Sonvgnionce and urability. Saw your own 
eae mf OT coal and money—then saw 
Oo wood an 
ie" make the celebrated rhage ten 


HERO FRICTION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so ad. Also 
grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, —i 
Manure spreaders, farm trac s, windmills, 
S. all guaranteed full A 

atalog free for the asking. Ask for it now. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO, 
62 Fargo Street Batavia, M1., U. 3. A. 


AT A LESS PRICE 


Less than our former pri 
less than any other gi 
mill. The same old reli- 
able, 40 year favorite 


Quaker City 


for ear corn and all small grain grinding, mixed 
or separate. No otherin its class. Investigate. 40th 
annual catalog free, Free trial and freight paid. 


The A. W. Straub Go, $735 "Wtsrt ons Bt 


47-49 Cans! &t., Chicago, Il, 























The best Red ‘tereee Roof- 
ino ter le per esey a ae geppens 
nelle oak 3 

THE FAY ae Paci, 


BOOFING CO., 522 Point St., Camden, 





LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 33.2 
$2000 °.:%. We teach you at home in — 


months of your spare time by illustrated 
lectures and grant diploma with aegree. Particulars free 


The Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, Mich 





BLIZZARD HORSE ICE CALKS 


Sharpen y own horse. No wetting ot the smiths 
Liberal prices to as agents. 8.W.KENT Cazenovia, N.¥ 








fe eT Bts.. 


a Caiekgs aa wee ARTE? 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKRKMANS 
- heen + pete rok = kerosene or 


durability. 
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Miss Sally’s Letter 


By L. M. Montgomery. 


ISS Sally peered sharply at Wil- 
M lard Stanley, first through her 

gold-rimmed eyeglasses and 
then over them. Willard contrived to 
look very innocent. Joyce got up 
abruptly and went out of the room. 

“So you’ve bought that queer, little 
house with the absurd name?” said 
Miss Sally. ‘ ; 

“You surely don’t call Eden an ab- 
surd name?’ protested Willard. 

“I do for a house. Particularly 
such a house as that. There are no 
‘Edens on earth. And what are you 
going to do with it?” 

“Live in it.” 

“Alone?” Miss Sally looked at him 
suspiciously. 

“No. The truth is, Miss. Sally, I’m 
hoping to be married this fall and I 
want to fix up Hden for my bride.” 

“Ah!” Miss Sally drew a long breath, 
partly, it seemed, of relief, partly of 
triumph, and looked at Joyce, who 
» had just returned, with an expression 
that said, “I told you so.” But Joyce, 
whose eyes were downcast, did not 
see it. 

“And,” went on Willard calmly, “I 
want you to help me fix it up, Miss 
. Sally. I don’t know much about such 
things and you do. You will be able 
to tell me just what is necessary to 
make it habitable.” 

Miss Sally looked as pleased as she 
ever allowed herself to look over any- 
thing a man suggested. It was the de- 
light of her’ heart to plan and deco- 
rate and contrive. Her own house was 
a model of comfort and good taste and 
.Miss Sally was quite ready for new 
worlds to conquer. Instantly Eden as- 
sumed importance in her eyes. She 
might be sorry for the misguided bride 
who was rashly going to trust her life’s 
keeping to a man; but she would at 
least see that the poor young thing 
should have a decent place to begin 
her martyrdom in. 

“T’ll be pleased to help you all I 
can,” she said graciously. Miss Sally 
could speak very graciously when she 
choose, even to men. You would not 
have thought she hated them, but she 
did—in all sincerity,- too. Also, she 
had brought her niece up to hate and 
distrust them. Or, she had tried to 
do so. But at tirnes Miss Sally was 
troubled with an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that Joyce did not hate and dis- 
trust the men, quite as thoroughly as 
she ought. The suspicion had recurred 
several times this summer since Wil- 
lard Stanley had come to take charge 
of the biological station at the Harbor. 
Miss Sally did not trouble to dis- 
turb Willard on his own account, 
she merely distrusted him on prin- 
ciple and on Joyce’s account. Nev- 
ertheless, she was rather nice to him. 
Miss Sally, dear, trim, dainty Miss Sal- 
ly, with her snow-white curls and her 
big, girlish black eyes, couldn’t help 
being nice to anybody, even a man. 

Willard had come a great deal to 
Miss Sally’s. If it were Joyce he was 
after Miss Sally blocked his plans wich 
much appirent enjoyment. But now 
all danger was removed. He was go- 
ing to marry somebody else and Joyce 


was safe. 

“Thank you,” said Willard. “I'll 

come up to-morrow afternoon and 
you and I will take a prowl about 
Eden‘and see what must be done. I’m 
ever so much obliged to you, Miss 
Sally.” 
*“T wonder who he is going to mar- 
ry,” said Miss Sally, careiess of gram- 
mar, after he had gone. “Poor, poor 
girl!” 

“I don’t see why you should pity 
her,” said Joyce, looking up from her 
embroidery. There was just the mer- 
est tremor in her voice. Miss.Sally 
looked at her sharply. 

“IT pity any woman who is foolish 
enough to marry,” she said solemnly. 
“No man is to be trusted, Joyce, no 
man. They are all ready to break a 
trusting woman’s heart for the sport 
of it. Never you allow any man the 
chance to break yours, Joyce. I will 
never consent to your marrying any- 
body so mind you don’t take any such 
notion into your head.” 

“Of course, Aunt Sally, I would nev- 
er marry anyone without your con- 
sent,”’ said Joyce smiling faintly, but 
affectionately at her aunt. ‘ 

“That’s a good girl,’”’ said Miss Sally, 
approvingly. “I own I’ve been a little 
afraid that Willard Stanley was com- 
ing here to see you. But my mind is 
set at vest on that point now and I 
shall help him fix up his doll-house 


EVENINGS 


with a clear conscience. . Eden in- 
deed!” 

Miss Sally sniffed and tripped out of 
the room to hunt up a furniture cata- 
log. Joyce sighed and let her em- 
broidery slip to the floor. “Oh, I’m 
afraid Willard’s plan won’t succeed,” 
she murmured. 

The next day Willard came up from 
the Harbor and took Miss Sally down 
to see Eden. It was a tiny, cornery, 
gabled little house just across the road 
and down a long, twisted lane skirting 
the edge of a beech wood. Nobody 
had lived in it for two years and it 
had a neglected, “‘out-at-elbows” ap- 
pearance. 

“It's rather a poor sort of -place, 
isn’t it?” said Willard slowly. “I’m 
afraid she will think so. But it’s all 
I can afford just now. I dream of 
giving her a palace some day, but we'll 
have to begin humbly. Do you think 
anything can be made of it?” 

Miss Sally was busily engaged in 
sizing up the possibilities of the place. 
“It is pretty small,” she said medita- 
tively, “and the yard is small too; 
there are far too many trees and 
shrubs all messed up together. They 
must be thinned ott and that paling 
taken down. I think a good deal can 
be done for it. As for the house, well, 
let us see the inside.” 

Willard unlocked the door and 
showed Miss Sally over the place. Miss 
Sally poked and pried and’ sniffed and 
wrinkled her forehead, and finally 
stood on the stairs and delivered her 
ultimatum. “This house can be done 
up very nicely. Paint and paper will 
work wonders. But I wouldn’t paint 
the outside. Leave it that.pretty, sil- 
very, weather-gray and plant vines to 
‘run over it. Of course, it is small—a 
kitchen, a dining room, a living room, 
and two bed rooms. You won’t want 
anything stuffy. You can do_ the 
painting yourself and I’ll help you 
hang the paper. How much money 
can you spend on it?” 

Willard named the 
not a large one. 

“But I think it will do,” mused Miss 
Sally. ‘We'll make it do. There is 
such satisfaction getting as much as 
you can out of a dollar and twice as 
much as anybody else would get. I 
enjoy that sort of thing. This will be 
a game and we will play.it with a 
right good will. But I do wish you 
would give your place a sensible 
name.” 

“I think Eden. is the most appro- 
priate name in the world,” laughed 
Willard. “It will be Eden for me 
when she comes,” 

“I suppose you tell her that and she 
believes it,’’ said Miss Sally sarcastical- 
ly. “You'll both find out that there is 
a good deal more prose than poetry in 
life.”’ 

“But we'll find it out together,” said 
Willard tenderly. “Won't that be 
worth something, Miss Sally? Prose, 
rightly written and rightly read, is 
sometimes as beautiful as poetry.” 

Miss Sally deigned no reply. She 
carefully gathered up her gfay silken 
skirts fromthe dusty floor and. walked 
out. “Get Christina Buwes to come up 
to-morrow and scrub.this place out,” 


sum. It was 


AT HOME 


she said practically. ‘“‘We can go to 
town and select paint and paper. [ 
should like the dining room done in 
pale green and the living room in 
creamy tones ranging from ivory to 
almost golden brown. But perhaps 
my taste won’t be hers.” 

“Oh, yes, it will,” said Willard with 
assurance.- “I am quite certain she 
will like everything you do. I can 
never thank you enough for assisting 
me. If you hadn’t consented I should 
have had to put it into the hands of 
some outsider whom I couldn’t have 
helped at all. And I wanted to help. 
I wanted to have a finger in every- 
thing because it is for her. It will be 
such a delight-to fix up this little 
house, knowing she will be coming 
to live in it.’ 

‘I wonder if you really mean it,” 
said Miss Sally bitterly. “Oh, I dare- 
say you think you do, but do you? 
Perhaps you do. Perhaps you are the 
exception that proves the rule.” 

This was a great admission for Miss 
Sally to make. 

For the next two months Miss Sally 
was happy. Even Willard himseif was 
not more keenly interested in Eden 
and its development. Miss Sally did 
wonders with his money. She was an 
expert at bargain hunting and her 
taste was excellent. A score of times 
she mercilessly nipped Willard’s sug- 
gestions in the bud. : 

“Lace curtains for the living room— 
never! They would be horribly out of 
place. You don’t want curtains at all 
—just a frill is all that quaint window 
needs, with a shelf above it for a few 
bits of pottery. I picked up a love of 
a brass platter in town yesterday; got 
it for next to nothing from that old 
Jew who would almost rather givé you 
a thing than suffer you to depart with- 
out taking something. Oh, I know 
how to manage ‘them!”’ 

“You certainly do,” laughed Wil- 
lard. “It amazes me to see how far 
you can stretch a dollar.” 

Willard did the painting under Miss 
Sally’s watchful eye and they hung 
the paper together. Together they 
made trips to town or junketed over 
the country in search of bargains. Day 
by day the little house blossomed into 
a home and day by day Miss Sally’s in- 
terest in it grew, She began to feel a 
personal affection for its quaint rooms. 
Moreover, in spite of herself, she felt 
a growing interest in Willard’s bride. 
He never told her the name of the 
girl he hoped to bring to Eden and 
Miss Sally never asked it. But he 
talked of her a great deal in a rever- 
ent, tender way. 

“He really seems to be very much 
in love with her,” Miss Sally told 
Joyce. I would believe in him if it 
were possible for me to believe in a 
man. Anyway, she will have a dear 
little home. I’ve almost come to love 
that Eden-house. Why don’t you come 
down and see what we are doing, 
Joyce?” a 

“Oh, I'll come some day, I hope,” 
said “oyce lightly. “I think I’d rather 
not see it until it is all furnished.” 

“Willard is a nice boy,” said Miss 
Sally suddenly. “The finer qualities 
of his character come out in these 
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simple, homely little doings and task 
He is certainly very thoughtful an 
kind. Oh, I suppose he will make ; 
good husband as husbands go. But h 
doesn’t know the first thing abou 
managing. If his wife isn’t a goou 
manager I don’t know what they wi)! 
do. And perhaps she won't like th 
way we've dene up Eden.” 

In another week Eden was finished 
Miss Sally stood in the tiny, hal! an 
looked about her. “Well, it’s done,’ 
she said with a sigh. “I’m sorry 
I’ve enoyed fixing it up tremendous), 
and now I feel that my occupation ji 
gone. I hope you dare satisfied, Wi!- 
lard.” 

“Satisfied, is too mild a word, Miss 
S -y. E-am delighted! L knew you 
could accomplish wonders, but I neve: 
hoped for this. Eden is a dream, the 
dearest, sweetest little home that ever 
waited for a bride. When I bring 
her here—oh, Miss Sally, do you know 
what that thought means to me?” 

Miss Sally looked curiously at the 
young man. His face was flushed and 
his voice trembled a little. There was 
a faraway, shining look in his eyes as 
if he saw a vision. 

*T hope you and she will be happy,” 
said Miss Sally slowly... “When will 
she be coming, Willard?” 

The flush went out of Willard’s face, 
leaving it pale and resolute. 

“That is for her—and you to say,” 
he answered steadily. 

“Me!” exclaimed Miss Sally.: “What 
have I to do with it?” 

“A great deal—for unless you con- 
sent she will never come here at all.” 

“Willard Stanley,” said Miss Sally 
with ominous calm, “who is the girl 
you mean to marry?” 

“The girl I hope to marry is Joyce 
Miss Sally. Wait! don’t say anything 
until you hear me out.”” He came close 
to her and caught her hands in a boy- 
ish grip. “Joyce and I have loved each 
other ever since we nmfet. But we de- 
spaired of winning your consent and 
Joyce will not marry me without it 
I thought if I got you to help mie fix 
up my little home that perhaps you 
would get so interested in it—and s 
well acquainted with me that yo 
would trust me with Joyce. Please do 
Miss Sally. I love her so truly and I’!! 
make her happy. If you don’t Eden 
will never have a mistress. I'll shut it 
up just as it is and leave it sacred to 
the dead hope of a bride that will 
never come to it.”’ 

“Oh, you wouldn’t!” protested Miss 
Sally. “It would be a shame!—Such : 
dear little house! And after all the 
trouble I’ve taken. But you've tricked 
me. Oh, you men couldn’t be straight- 
forward in anything —’” 

“Wasn't it a fair device for a lover. 
Miss Sally?” interrupted Willard 
laughingly. “Oh, you mustn’t hold 
spite for it, dear. And you will give 
me, Joyce, won't you? Because if 
you don’t I really will shut up Eden 
forever.”’ 

Miss Sally looked wistfully around 
her. Through the open door on her 
left she saw the living room with its 
quaint, comfortable furniture, its 
dainty pictures and adornments. 
Through the front door she saw the 
trim, velvet-swarded little lawn. Up- 
stairs she knew were two white rooms 
that only wanted a woman’s living 
presence to make them jewels, And 
the kitchen on whi’ she had expend- 
ed so much thought and ingenuity- 
the kitchen furnished to the last de- 
tail, even to the kindling in the range 
and the match Willard had laid ready 
to light it! It gave Miss Sally a pang 
to think of that altar fire never being 
lighted. It was really the thought of 
the kitchen that finished Miss Sally. 

“You've tricked me,” she said again 
reproachfully, ‘“You‘ve tricked me in- 
to loving this house so much that I 
can’t bear the thought of its never liv- 
ing. You’li have to have Joyce I sup- 
pose. And-I believe I’m glad it isn’t a 
stranger who is to be mistress of Eden 
Joyce won't hanker after pink rugs 
and lace curtains. And her taste in 
china is the same as mine. It is a 
great relief to my mind in one way. 
But it is a fearful risk—a fearful risk! 
To think that you may make my dear 
child miserable!” 

“But I won’t, Miss Sally. Im, not 
such a bad fellow,am I now?” laughed 
Willard joyously. 

“You are a man—and I have no con- 
fidence whatever in men,” declared 
Miss Sally, wiping some very real tears 
from her eyes with a very unreal sort 
of handkerchief. 

“Miss Sally, why have you such a 
rooted distrust of men?” asked Wil- 








lard curiously. “It seems so foreign 
to your character, somehow.” 

“[ suppose you tnuink I am a per- 
fect crank,’ seid Miss Sally, sighing. 
“Well, I'll tell you why I don't trust 
men. I have a very good reason for 
it. A man broke my heart and embit- 
tered my life. I've never spoken about 
it to a living soul, but if you want to 
hear about it you shall.” 

Miss Sally sat down on the second 
step of the stairs and tucked her wet 
handkerchief away. She elasped her 
slender white hands over her knee. In 


’ spite of her silvery hair and the little 


, 





lines On her face she looked girlish 
and youthful. There was a pink flush 
on her cheeks and her big black eyes 
sparkled with the anger her memories 
arqused in her. 

“I was a young girl of twenty when 
I met him,” she said, “and I was just 
as foolish as all young girls are—fool- 
ish and romantic and sentimental. He 
was very handsome and I thought him 
—but there, I won’t go into that. It 
vexes me to recall my folly. But I 
loved him. Yes, I did, with all my 
heart, with all there was of me to love. 
He made me love him. Hé deliberately 
set himself to win my love. For a whole 
summer he flirted with me. I didn’t 
know he was flirting; I thought him 
in earnest, Oh, I was such a little fool 
and_so happy. Then he went away. 
He was summoned home suddenly by 
his father’s illness, I thought he would 
write. I waited. I hoped. I never 
heard from him, never saw him again. 
He had tired of his plaything and 
flung it aside. That is all,” concluded 
Miss Sally passionately. “I never 
trusted any man again. When my sis- 
ter died and gave me her baby I de- 
termined to bring the dear child up 
safely, training her to avoid the dan- 
ger I had fallen into. Well, I have 
failed. But perhaps it will be all 
right; perhaps there are some men 
who are true although Stephen Merritt 
was false.” 

“Stephen who?” demanded Willard 
abruptly. 

Miss Sally blushed. “I didn’t mean 
to tell you his name,” she said getting 
up. “It was a slip of the tongue. 
Never mind; forget it and all about 
him. He was not worthy of remem- 
brance. And yet I do remember him. 
I can’t forget him and I hate him all 
the more for it, for having entered so 
deeply into my life that I could not 
cast him out when I knew him un- 
worthy. It is humilitating.” 

Willard had lapsed into a brown 
study, during which he let Miss Sally 
lock up the house and then walked 
silently home with her. Miss Sally 
was silent too. Perhaps she was re- 
penting her confidence or perhaps she 
was thinking of her false lover. There 
was a pathetic droop to her lips and 


her big black eyes were sad and 
dreamy. 
“Miss Sally,” said Willard at last 


when they neared her house, “had this 
Stephen Merritt any sisters?” 

Miss Sally threw him a puzzled 
glance. “He had one, Jean Merritt, 
whom I detested and who detested 
me,” she said crisply. “I don’t want 
to talk of her, she wus the only wom- 
an I ever hated. I never met any of 
the rest of his family; his home was 
far away.” 

Willard stayed with Joyce so brief 
a time that Miss Sally viewed his de- 
parture with suspicion. This was not 
very lover like conduct. Meanwhile, 
Willard rushed down to the station to 
catch the evening express. He did not 
return until three days later when he 
appeared at Miss Sally’s dusty, but 
triumphant. 

“Joyce is out,” said Miss Sally. 

“T'm giad of it,” said Willard un- 


blushingly. “I want to talk with you, 
Miss Sally. I have something to show 
you, I’ve been all the way home to 


get it.” 

From his pocket book Willard drew 
something, folded and creased and 
yellow, that looked like a letter. He 
opened it carefully and holding it in 
his fingers looked over at Miss Sally. 

“My grandmother's maiden name 
was Jean Merriit,” he said deliberately 
“and Stephen Merritt was my great 
uncie. I neyer saw him; he died when 
I was a baby, but I have often heard 
my father speak of him.” 

Miss Sally had turned very pale. 
She passed her cobwebby handker- 
chief across her lips and her hand 
trembled. Willard went on. 

“My great uncle never married. He 
and his sister Jean lived together until 
her late marriage. I was not very fond 
of my grandmother. She was a selfish, 
domineering woman, very unlike the 
lovable traditional grandmother. When 
she @ied everything she possessed 
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came to me, as my father, her only 
child, was then dead. In looking over 
a box of old papers I found a letter, 
an old love letter. I read it with some 
interest, wondering whose it could 
have been and how it came among 
grandmother’s private papers. It was 
signed, ‘Stephen’ so that I guessed my 
great unele had been the writer, but I 
had no idea who the ‘Sally’ to whom 
it was written was until the other day. 
Then I knew that it was you, and I 
went to bring you your letter—the let- 
ter you should have received long, long 
ago. Why you did not receive it I 
cannot explain. I fear that my grand- 
mother was wholly to. blame for that; 
she must ha intercepted and kept 
the letter in order to part her brother 
and you. In so far as I can I wish to 
repair the wrong she has done you. I 
know it can never be wholly repaired, 
but at least I think this letter will take 
the bitterness out of the memory of 
your lover.” 

He dropped the letter in Miss Sally’s 
lap and went away. Pale Miss Sally 
picked it up and read it. It was from 
Stephen Merritt and contained a frank, 
manly avowal of love. Would she be 
his wife? If she would, let her write 
and tell him so. But if she did not 
and could not love him let her silence 
reveal the bitter fact; he would wish 
to spare her the pain of putting her 
refusal into words and if she did not 
write he would understand that she 
was not for him. 

When Willard and Joyce came into 
the twilight room they found -Miss 
Sally still sitting by the table, her 
head leaning pensively on her hand. 
She had been crying, but she looked 
very happy. 

“TI wonder if you know what this 
means to me,” she said to Willard. 
“But no, you can’t know! you can’t 
realize it fully! It means éverything to 
me. You have taken away my humil- 
iation and restored to me my pride of 
womanhood. I can’t even feel any 
real living anger with your grand- 
mother for what she did, because it 
was all so long ago. All that matter 
is that he really loved me, he was not 
false, he was what I believed him to 
be. Nothing else matters at all now. 
Oh, I am happy, but I would not have 
had this happiness if I had not con- 
sented to give you Joyce.” 

She rose and took their hands in 
hers, joining them. “God bless you, 
dears,” she said softiy. “I believe that 
you will be happy and that your love 
for each other will always be true and 
faithful and tender. Willard, I give 
you my Gear child in perfect trust and 
confidence,”’ 











“TIPPING THE WAITER.” 








It’s not fair to your lamp to 
dwarf its light with a poor 
chimney. I manufacture 
lamp-chimneys that get the 
most out of lamp-light, and 
that won't break from heat. 

I put MacserTH on every 
one, because it tells you how 
to get the best in lamp- 
chimneys. 

My Index tells about these facts, and tells 








how to get the right size chimney for your 
lamp. It’s free—iet me send it to you. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Quaker Oats 


In every large sized Family Package you'll find a 
handsome, semi-porcelain china dish. The dishes will 


please every housewife. The Quaker Oats will give genu- 
ine satisfaction to every member of the family. 

Every family 
ought to eat the 
best rolled oats 
—that means 
Quaker Oats. 
The Quaker on 
the outsideof the 
package guarantees the purity and 
quality of the oats on the inside. 


Quaker Oats 


When you can buy the large sized, Family 
Package of Quaker Oats, containing one of these dain- 
tily decorated dishes, at same price you pay for common 
rolled oats, 25c, there is no reason why you should not 
use the best rolled oats made. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Best Cornmeal! cooks better, and is better, than any other 
corameal made. 3 pound, sealed packages. 
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Other Stoves 


fail to Do_y 


In almost every house there is 
a room that the heat from the 
other stoves or furnace fails to 

reach. It may be a room on 

the “‘weather”’ side, or one having no heat 
comnection. It may be a cold hallway. No mat- 

terin what part of the house—whether room or 
hallway—it can soon be made snug and cozy witha 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
Unlike ordinary oil heaters the Perfeetiom gives satisfaction 
ys. First and foremost it is absolutely abo~qen cannot 
wick too high or too low. Gives intense without 
smoke or smell because equipped with emokeless device. 
Can be easily carried from room to room. As eas 
to operate as a lamp. Ornamental as well as use 
Made in two finishes—nickel and japan. Brass oil fount 
beautifully embossed. Holds 4 quarts of oil and burns 9 
hours. There’s real satisfaction in a Perfection Oil Heater. 
Every heater a If not at your dealer’s write our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The R “ I p Et makes the home bright. 


Is mae aes and best lam 
— 
use, 
burmer. Made of brass th ae lates 
an lamp warranted. Suitabie for Horery, room, 
parioror If not at your dealer's write ~ Be. 
STANDARD O1L. COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Awtul Agony of Diles 


Positively Relieved by The Pyramid 
Pile Cure. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 


There is no reason—surely no good 
reason—why any man or woman 
should continue to suffer with piles 
when a reputable company of drug- 
gists have placed in every high-grade 
pharmacy a positive and unfailing cure 
for this dread disease at a price within 
the reach of the poorest. They have 
done more. They offer to relieve the 
sufferer temporarily and start him 
Well on the way to recovery, by giving 
to any piles Batient who sends his 
name and address, a free trial package 
of the wonderful Pyramid Pile Cure in 
a plain sealed wrapper. There are 











Where Most Piles Sufferers End. Act 
Before Too Late. 

enough of the curative elements in this 
trial package to greatly reduce the 
Swelling of the affected part, to heal 
much of the soreness and ulceration. 
After the sample is gone your druggist 
will supply you with a box of the Py- 
ramide for 50 cents. 

Read Mrs. Bond's letter, which tells 
how she suffered and was relieved, if 
not positively cured, after using one 
50 cent box. 

“T have tried your pileecure and find 
them all you recommend them. I am 
very thankful to you for ever putting 
them within my reach, for I have had 
one box and I have not used all of 
them yet, and I feel like a new women 
today, and I tell everybody about 
them. When I started them I could 
not walk across the floor, but now I 
can do my -work all right. My work 
was a burden to me before I started 
them, but I can tell you that I can 
work much better now. You can rely 
on me. I wili tell everybody about 
Pyramid Pile Cure. Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. J. Bond, Toronto, Canada, 33 
Pears Aye.” 

There is positively no risk or danger 
with the Pyramid Pile Cure, for there 
is nothing but curatives in the prepa- 
ration. They are suppositories which 
placed in the affected part, act as a 
soothing ointment working upon the 
infected and ulcerous tissues, giving 
them new life and stimulating a 
Stronger circulation of the blood. 

By the use of the Pyramid Pile Cure 

the patient is cured at home without 
losing a day’s work, no matter what 
his occupation. The cure may be ac- 
complished in absolute privacy. We 
use no names for advertising purposes 
without the voluntary consent of the 
patient. 
* The Pyramid Pile Cure is quick, per- 
manent and painless. Do not delay, 
but send your name and address to- 
day, and we will furnish you at once 
with the free trial package. Pyramid 
Wrug Co., 73 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 

The 50-cent size packages are for 
sale at all druggists. 


am SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


BY USING TME 


: Rochester Radiator les" 


Fite any Stove or Furnace. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
$ or money refunded. 

h Write for booklet on heating homes, 
Rochester Radiator Co., 
35 Faruaee 8t,, Rochester, NY. 
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W.T.FITZGERALD & CO.,Dept. Z, Washington,D.C 





See QUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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FOR PRACTICAL FOLK 


Hanh, the Sheep, Comes In 


WILL TEMPLEB 





ANY men look like animals and 12 
j OS pte that was the reason my 

father gave our old ram a man’s 
name, for he always said the’ sheep 
resembled an old man named Hank, 
whom he knew when he was a boy. 
Hank, the ram, had none of the timid- 
ity common to sheep. Did Ben or 
any other dog venture across the 
barnyard, or cross the pasture where 
the sheep were feeding, Hank at once 
bleated his challenge of combat, and 
the dog, sheep-killer or innocent col- 
lie, that had once felt the impact of 
his two hundred and fifty pounds of 
mutton, shot through the air like a 
shell from a siege gun, never wait- 
ing for a second dose, but limped 
away with a new feeling of respect 
for the woolly tribe. Hank was no 
respecter of persons, The whole 
world was his enemy and he went on 
the principle of ‘““‘Whenever you see a 
head, hit it.” 

Dick, who had read many elephant 
stories, called him a “rogue sheep,” 
which name might mean merely a 
roguish, fun-loving animal with a 
great sense of humor, or it might be 
taken in the sense that Hank was a 
sheep of bad character, morose, 
treacherous and prone to “butt in’”’ 
suddenly and without just cause or 
provocation. As far as my opinion 
goes, I think the sheep partook of 
both natures. At times he really 
seemed to smile after he had made a 
particularly successful* butt, and he 
never failed to announce his feat 
with a series of “b-a-a-s,’’ loud, stri- 
dent and full of triumph. Dick’s 
triumph. Dick’s opinion was worth 
something, however, and should have 
had some consideration. Hadn’t he 
been up against old Hank, or as Jim 
drily put it, “Hadn’t old Hank been 
up against him?” 

Dick indulged in what father called 
‘“smart tricks.”” One spring, before 
the sheep had been turned out to 
pasture, a big pile of half-rotten 
straw lay near the stable door and 
beyond it was a deep hole full of 
barnyard reek. It was Dick’s delight 
to stand on the straw pile, and bleat 
a challenge to old Hank, who never 
failed to accept with a loud “b-a-a-a,” 
and by coming toward his tormentor 
head down, like a wooly catapult. At 
the point where Hank figured on 
getting his revenge, he didn’t get it, 


for the boy would leap nimbly aside 
and poor Hank would land in the 
mud hole. 


But continued success made Dick 
careless. He never would tell how it 
happened, but one day, just as Hank 
leaped off the ground to. deliver his 
charge, Dick did. not jump to one 
side, as usual, but turned to run. 
Hank got him then, and when we had 
fished him out of the mud hole, he 
was a sight to behold. 


“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








BREAKFAST TIME 


BY LALIA 
Breakfast time in poultry land, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bid! 
When I call, you understand, 
Wheresoever you are hid, 
Come as fast as you can run, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bids 
I've a pan of yellow corn, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bid, 
And I come while yet "tis morn; 


To forget I never did. 
Gather close about me now, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bid, 


The First Snowfall 


BY LEONARD MORY, 11 YEARS OLD, WITH 
SLIGHT CHANGES BY THE EDITOB 


The night was dark and gloomy, 
No star was to be seen; 

The dark clouds on the horizon, 
Hid all the moon’s bright sheen. 


The dark clouds madly scurried; 
With-threat of storm that night; 

The spirit of the snow then flung 
Snowflakes with all her might. 


The east wind blew them westward, 
Until the sky was light, 

And when the day had broken 
The earth was pure white. 


Next day the children shouted, 
“Oh, see the white, white snow!” 
And all ran off for sliding 
As fast as they could go. 


Then soon the hills were covered 
As far as you could see 

With merry shouting children, 
As happy as could be. 


<=> 





More Light—We all want it! This 
is the day of inquiry and investigation. 
Along every line co! human thought 
and activity, more lizht is needed. The 
question is how are we going: to get it. 
Every once in a while science comes 
to our aid with a new discovery, a new 
invention, a new theory. Speaking of 
inventions, an ingenious little contriv- 
ance has been produced which deals 
directly with this question of more 
light. It is nothing more or less than 
a little glass cone, so adjusted to an 
ordinary burner, that every particle 
of light is utilized. In fact, a third 
more light is obtained from an ordi- 
nary lamp flame than we have been 
accustomed to getting. Every one who 
burns kerosene knows that there is a 
certain amount of flame from which 
we do not get the full light. This little 
glass cone, which by tie way will not 
break by heat, scientifically gathers 
and throws off this extra light. It is 
one of those little things which add so 
much to home comfort, and yet which 
are so often missed by the great ma- 
jority. If you have never tried this 
glass cone burner, and cannot get it 
from your dealer, just send 20c, for No 
1 size, or 25c, for No 2 size, to Dept 
20, of the Bing Burner Co, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. If the burner is not just 
what they claim it, they offer to re- 
turn your money, if the burner is re- 
turned to them at the end of 10 days. 
Isn’t it worth having a third more 
light these long winter evenings? Try 
it, and be convinced. 





Try This—I have learned to give 
canned baked beans an extra baking, 
and its such an improvement! I just 
turn the contents of the can into a bak- 
ing dish, add a little water if neces- 
sary, then place them on the upper 
grate in the oven until they are well 
browned. It would be difficult to tell 
them from the home cooked article.— 
[Cynthia Lawrence. 





I profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot, than this 
My ready answer to the will of God 
Who summons me to be his organ. 
—({Browning. 





IN POULTRY LAND 


MITCHELL 


What a bonny flock you make, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bid! 
And I’m sure a prize you'd take 
If some fair you visited, 
But I’d rather keep you here, 
Chick-a-biddfe, Chick-a-bid. 


Breakfast time, in poultry land, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bid, 
But I'd have you understand, 

Not a nest is to be hid. 
All the eggs are mine to find, 
Chick-a-biddie, Chick-a-bid. 
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WILD WITH ITCHING HUMOR 


Eruption—Broke Out in Spots All Over 
Body—Cured at Expense of Only 
$1.25—Thanks Cuticura Remedies. 


“The Cuticura Remedies cured me 
of my skin disease, and I am very 
thankful to you. My trouble was erup- 
tion of the skin, which broke out in 
spots all over my body, and caused 
a continual itching, which nearly 
drove me wild at times. I got medi- 
cine of a doctor, but it did not cure 
me, and when I saw in a paper your 
adv, I sent to you for the Cuticura 
book and I studied my case in it. I 
then went to the drug store and 
bought one cake of Cuticura soap, one 
box of Cuticura ointment and one 
vial of Cuticura pills. From the first 
application I received relief, I used 
the first set and two extra cakes of 
Cuticura soap, and was completely 
cured. I had suffered for two years, 
and I again ‘thank Cuticura for my 
cure, Claude N. Johnson, Maple Grove 
Farm, R F D 2, Walnut, Kan, June 
15, 1905." 


$8.75 
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The Little Things 


BY ALAN RADCLIFFE 





The little deeds. that were undone 
That now the’conscience would as- 


The little things we might have done 

When we were tried and found to 
fail; : 

The brightness that we might have cast 


To some oppressed by burdens 
great— : 
These are the thoughts that come at 
last. 


And now we find it all too late. 


The little things that we have done 
That seemed so trivial then to us, 
These. are the things that dark our 


sun 
And shatter dreams to crumbling 


ust. 
The little things that grow with years, 
That caused some‘heart to shrob 
with pain, . 
Now fill the heeding eye with tears— 
We cannot live the day again. 


And to that past with faltering glance, 
We turn at this, the ebb of day, 
And ask that we may have our chance 
To stem that tide. That they may 
say, 

That our dead past is buried deep 
By the new past of better birth; 
That we our stewardship may keep 
And bring again the sun to earth. 
ai 


A Happy Christmas Idea 


BY FLORENCE M’LAIN 


FRIEND has told me of how a 

Christmas, which would ordina- 

rily have been lonely, was ren- 
dered, not only interesting, but really 
happy by the loving thoughtfulness of 
a sister. 

On Christmas eve a good sized box 
arrived by express. On removing the 
coverings, my friend came upon a note 
which announced that the box con- 
tained a present for every hour of 
Christmas day, beginning at 7 o’clock 
in the morning. The gifts were-daint- 
ily wrapped in tissue paper, tied with 
narrow ribbon, and each bore a card 
with the hour to be opened distinctly 
marked upon it. 

Promptly at 7 o’clock the next morn- 
ins package No 1 was untied. It con- 
tained a cake of delicately scented 
soap and a card which read as fol- 
lows: 

“On pearly cheek and snowy arm 

A little soap will do no harm.” 

She found herself smiling quite 
cheerfully at the bit of nonsense. 

With dressing and opening other 
gifts, the time passed quickly, and, al- 
most before she knew it, it was time 
to open the package marked 8 a m. 
This one contained a bit of rather de- 
moralizing advice: 

“The breakfast bell begins its din, 

Let buttons go, and use a pin.” 

The pins in question were of various 
sizes and multi-colored heads. And 
so it went throughout the day. At 1 
o’clock, returning from church, she 
found some delicious chocolates and 
read: 

“You've been to church and praised 
the Lord, 
These chocolates are your reward.” 

She opened the last gift: that night 
with a feeling of surprise that the day 
had passed so quickly. The message 
ran thus: 

“You now behold a powder puff, 
It’s your last gift and quite enough.” 

The plan represented comparatively 
little expense, but bore witness to con- 
siderable thought and care, and a full 
measure of that love that seeks the 
happiness of its object. 


Some Pickles You Can Make in Winter 


BY ELOISE MARTIN 








Oysters: Make thoroughly clean 
four dozen oysters, put them into a 
saucepan, strain their liquor over 


them, season well with salt, allspice, 
cloves and mace and boil for a few 
minutes. When plump pour % pt 
vinegar over the oysters, boil up again 
and turn into earthenware jars and 
Jet them get cold. Then cover each 
jar with heavy paper, tie down and 
place in a dry closet until desired for 
use. 

Eggs: Put 20 eggs in a saucepan 
with more than enough boiling water 
to cover them, and boil for 30 min- 
utes; then take out and put into cold 
water. Remove the shells and place 
in a jar. Pour % doz large cups. brown 
vinegar into a saucepan; add % oz 


MOTHERS AND 


each of mace, white ginger, coriander 
seed, cardamons and cloves, and 10 
cayenne pepper pods, 1 oz sugar and 
boil for a few minutes. As soon as the 
pickle is cold pour over the eggs and 
cover them. 

Onions: Put as many small! onions 
as you wish to pickle at once into hot 
water, peel, then place in salted water 
with a piece of‘alum in it, and leave 
for 24 hours. Drain off all the water 
and add more salt and more‘ water 
and leave a day longer. Afterward 
drain and put into jars, placing in 
each jar 1 or 2 blades of mace, 1 or 2 
red peppers, a few white pepper corns 
and a little grated horse-radi:h. Pour 
in sufficient vinegar to cover well, cork 
the jars, cover with paraffine paper 
and keep in a dry place. They will be 
ready for use in a week. 

Lamneng: Wipe 2 doz lemons, rub 
with salt’ place in a bowl, cover with 
more Salt and let stand for 3 or 4 days, 
turning occasionally. Take them out 
to dry on a sieve in the sun, pack in 
jars, sprinkling over evenly 2 ozs each 
of bruised white ginger and white 
peppers, then % oz red peppers and % 
oz each of coriander and mustard 
seeds, Pour over enough vinegar to 
cover, let remain for three weeks, then 
add enough vinegar to make up for 
what has been absorbed by the lemons 
and espice, tie down and let stand for 
a month before using. 
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Our Pattern Offer 

ONE PIECE APRON 
No 6802—There is nothing in this 
work-a-day world which stands for so 
much usefulness as the apron, and one 

















No 


6802—Handy and 
Apron, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
which is easily made is a real boon 


Becoming 


to the busy housewife. Here is a one- 
piece apron which covers one com- 
pletely and is easily and quickly made. 
The style is one very popular with 
housewives, because of its practicabil- 
ity and becomingness. 

bust measure. 


1l0W TO ORDER 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each, Address Pattern Department. 


A Secret of Good Writing—Good 
writing requires good materials, It is 
quite as true in penmanship as in 
other things that materials count for 
half, at least. This is why the Spen- 
cerian pens have won such an enviable 
reputation. A point which manufac- 
turers have given special attention to 
is evenness of quality. Every pen put 
out by this company is exactly like 
every other pen of the same style. The 
result is Spencerian pens do not balk, 
do not spatter, and run evenly. In the* 
making of these pens expert handwork 
is required. If you have never tried 
a Spencerian, just mention this jour- 
nal and write to the Spencerian Pen 





DAUGHTERS 





For washing galled spots and 


scratches on _ horses 
soap. 


use only a pure 


Ivory Soap is made of vegetable oils 


and contains no “free’ 


> alkali. It will 


cleanse without irritating and is sooth- 


ing and healing in effect. 


cake of Ivory Soap 


Keep a 
in the stable. 


Ivory Soap 
99444 Per Cent. Pure 
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Company, 349 Broadway, New York, 
asking for a sample card of 12 pens, 
and enclosing six cents to cover post- 
age. 





Don’t Miss This Needle-Work Book 
—One of the finest books ever pub- 
lished for needle-workers is the Good 
Housekeeping needle-work Manual. it 
contains twelve beautiful colored 
plates and five-hundred illustrations in 
black. This book is not sold by itseif, 
but may b obtained from the pub- 
lishers of Good Housekeeping at 
Springfield, Mass, in connection with 
that magazine for a year for $1.25. 
Better still, send the publi hers of this 
journal $2 and you may have this jour- 
nal and Good Housekeeping, both one 
year, and a copy of the Needle-work 
Manual. Subs ribe now and the De- 
cember issue of Good Housekeeping 
will be sent you in addition to a full 
year beginning with January. 





Warm your wire potato masher and 
use it to cream your butter and sugar 
when baking.—[Mrs Gray. 








THE WHALE’S FAULT 


Mother: “If you were at Sunday 
school I don’t see how it is you smell 
so fishy.” 

Tommy: “Well, you see the lesson 
was about Jonah and the whale.” 








FOR THE 


LIBRARY TABLE 


THREE NOVELS 
= 
EpWARD EGGLESTON 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr 
Edward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of 
genuine American fiction, and the immense sale of 
his works is the best evidence of their popularity, 
Three of his best books are the following: 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 

A story of frontier life of a half century ago 
when Indiana was on the outskirts of civilization, 
It faithfully records, in the dialect of that secti 
and period, a state of society, which, in our ra 
progress, has long since been a matter of history, but 
as recorded by the author, of most intense in 
It is one of the few books of its class which, not 
only for fts merits, but as a leader in the dialect 
field of fiction, is destined to rank as a classic. 
Finely illustrated, Cloth, 5x74 inches.......... $1.25 


The End of the World 


This, like The Hoosier Schoolmaster, has its seéiie 
laid in the valley of the Ohio. The picture of 
western country life in The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
is not complete without this companion piece, which 
presents a different phase of it. It is a love story, 
and, as its title sucgests, relates more or less to 


the anticipated ending of this mundane ere, 
though it is devoid of religious controversy. = 
two fine illustrations, including 15 full-page - 
eravings. Cloth, 5x7h iwches.............ssseseee0s $1.60 


The Mystery of Metropolisville 

This is also not only a story, but of value as a 
contribution to the history of civilization in Amer- 
ica, correctly portraying certain forms of Ameri 
life and manners, Wonderfully graphic, rntensedy 
vivid and thoroughly human. Finely illustrat 
Cloth, &x7§ inches 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Experiences with Adopted Children 


—— 
{Ia response to request of the Host the follow- - 


ing experiences with adopted children have come 
from among our Tablers. Mighty snbqieetins reading 
they are and inspiring as well, The fact that 
heredity has apparently ved the misfortune of 
one little gifl is no. fustldcation for hesitancy on 
the part of those c ess ones whose hearts prompt 
them .to give love and homes to loveless ones, 
Thousands homes lack life’s greatest blessing— 
children, Thousands of children are homeless. It 
shovld not be. portunity knocks at the door 
and « little child for love.—The Host.) 


Love Repaid 
BY AUNT MOLLIE 

TOOK a little girl four years of 

age to bring up. Now she is twen- 

ty-five and married. My motive in 
taking her was to do good. At that 
time I couid not do much outside my 
own home, and the thought came to 
me that I might in this way do some- 
thing for my master. I did not look 
for perfection, but I have never been 
sorry that I took her. She was just 
as near to us as our own as far as 
I could see. 

We never spoke of her other than 
as our own to love and care for and 
be real parents to, If I were younger 
now I would take another; it pays to 
have them to‘love and care for. So 
many that are. homeless need a real 
home and loving care such as we 
freely give our own little ones! It 
seems to me the heart should be large 
enough to take in some poor homeless 
waif and give the loving care of a 
real home, 


A bales: of Love 


BY BETH 














HAVE had experience with an 

adopted child. The father was 

slowly dying and the mother had 
no means of support. Knowing how 
my own children would have mourned 
had they been taken away from home 
and mother, I went to her room when 
she went to bed the first winter. A 
more romping, frolicsome bit of hu- 
manity I never saw. It seemed that 
she was forever getting ready for bed, 
but I could not chide her as I feared 
she would miss her mother, and my 
heart ached for her. 

Experiences were new and_ veried 
every day. I might tell her one day 
to do so and so with her playthings, 
her books, or her clothes; the next 
day I could do the same and keep re- 
peating indefinitely, but never a care 
had she. The word “obey” was not 
in her understanding. 

There was a restlessness, an uneasi- 
ness that was almost feverish, and yet 
her health was most excellent. I gave 
myself credit regarding the manage- 
ment of children, was successful as a 
teacher and was praised for the way 
I had handled my own, but here was 
an enigma and I could not solve it. 
One hot afternoon in spring she came 
tugging home from school, a large 
book from the school library. She 
was so warm, so excited, so discour- 
aged! She brought the book to me 
saying, “See there now what a long 
piece I must learn for Arbor day!” I 
will look at it and see. You run out 
arid play until supper time. Away she 
went with no more trouble for two 
whole hours. 

After supper I went out on the back 
porch and called her to come and sit 
with me. Only a rod or so away was 
an apple trees The ground was covy- 
ered with the falling blossoms. I had 
taken the five verses and made thre 
of them. I looked at the blossoms and 
said as if talking to a wee baby: 

“You dear little apple blossoms 

Why do you fly away? 
You are so sweet and pretty 
I wish you would always stay.” 

Then the tree was made to tell how, 

if the blossoms went away, they would 





send nice fruit for the little children. 










1 luoked for a change year by year 
but at 14 she was the same careless 
child, as pert and saucy as you please 
if anything crossed her. Then we 
thought it might be a good plan to 
send her off to a boarding school un- 
der good Christian management. There 
she would see that every one had ob- 
ligations in this. world, ‘and that all 
young people were expected to be po- 
lite, kind, helpful and respectful. 

Dear child, how I labored and suf- 
fered with her! But I found that it 
makes a lot of difference whether 
children are backed up by a long line 
of Christian ancestry. She has heavy 
burdens to carry. She writes loving 
letters “home” as she calls it and we 
can only hope and pray as we wait, 
that the years of anxiety and care are 
not wasted. 


a 
The Curse of Heredity 


BY A. 8S. OF DELAWARE 





N May, 1898, we took a little six 

years old girl from the Michigan 

state public school. By kind meas- 
ures sometimes and harsh at others 
we at last broke her of many naughty 
ways, except that she was always 
more or less untruthful. She improved 
so well and was so bright and such a 
willing little worker, that although we 
had had a,child of our own in the 
meantime, we loved her so we made 
up our minds to adopt her, which we 
did in 1900. 

In the fall of 1901 we moved to my 
old home and about this time we 
missed things, such as embroidery 
silk, etc, which my folks had taken 
with them when they broke up store- 
keeping in Chicago. One day we 
found out that ‘Lyla had been taking 
them and concealing them by ripping 
the hem of her underskirt, she took 
them to school and sold them to chil- 
dren for pennies. We investigated and 
found she had taken at least $10 worth 
of goods. 

We spoke to the county agent of the 
humane society and agreed to send her 
to the state industrial school for girls 
with the privilege of taking her back 
in two years. We thought that she 
had been influenced by older girls in 
taking those things. She was .sent 
away in June, 1902, and in Sept, 1902, 
in reply to my letter to the superin- 
tendent of the school-I received the 
following answer: 

Your letter received. Lyla is a very 
bad little girl. She has given us much 
trouble; she is quarrelsome, very un- 
truthful and takes everything she can 
Nay her hands on. I am sorry to have 
to give you such an unfavorable report, 
and hope next time I may be able to 
give you a better one.” 

I waited till she had beenin the in- 
stitution two years and then wrote 


again, saying that there was no im- | 


provement. You see the poor child 


had a latent predisposition to klepto- |. 


mania and it only needed the oppor- 
tunity to bring it to the surface. She 
was American,. but learned the Ger- 
man language in three’ months and 
was, for her age, one of the brightest 
and handiest little housekeepers I ever 
knew. She was not made a drudge, 
but had everything the child of a per- 
son in our circumstances could have 
She very seldom missed school and 
went to Sunday school every Sunday. 
Her example at home was the best. 
But it seemed that when she fell, even 
at her age, she was bevond help, one 
{To Page 570] 








ee Simpson-Eddystone 
Z. Black & Whites 


Permanent color that does net wash 
out or fade. Some designs with a new 
silk finish ; cloth of the highest qual- 
ity. The standard calico for over 60 
years. 

Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
Black-and- Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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WINCHESTER 
REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


are strong shooters, strongly made and 
so inexpensive that you won’t be afraid 
to use one in any kind of weather. 
They are made ro, 12 and 16 gauge. 


A FAVORITE OF AMERICAN SPORTSMEN 













































Sold Everywhere. 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


Laundry soap is made to take dirt out of clothes. 





































It 


is coarse and harsh. For shaving you need a soap 
made just for shaving, mild, healing 
and softening. The only real shav- 
ing soap is Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. It makes shaving a 
luxury. 
Send 2c. stamp tor trial sample 
" (enough for 50 shaves). ~ 
Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, 
fide at sures Sooo 
D Lag ving Sticks. —Sold every- 


THE J. B, WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, » Conn. 


























lamazoo | 
Direct to You” 
Send Postal for Catalog No. 100. 7.2... 





We save $Stos0ona only emen, bers 
One profit. No Middl ~ 
Eiemases stove or range, ©) Dealers, Agents or Salesmen,—get - A ser of 
pped prepaid, direct from _ the price you fora azoo.” Our 360 
iy lowest factory price. Over 250styles Days Appro ‘est is backed by a $20,000 bank 
aod ot x —_ Lg kl ag = pac) More than 60,000 satisfied customers in 
trouble tosetup. Weare actual manufactur- Free Trial cacao Factory Selling Plan” 
ers, not merely mail order dealers, You pay Some are in your town. Shall we send you their names? 
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ne’s Tonic Vermifu 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to 


ened 


ale, sickly children! 


And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 
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How to Make a Revolving Book-Case 


BY LEE JEFFEBSON 








NE of the prettiest ways to keep 
books is in a revolving book case. 
These can be had at furniture 
stores, but the cost 
Cae usually somewhat 
. high,. and then, 
Ree there is niuch more 
pleasure in making a thing than in 
buying it, especially when the article 
is so easily made as ‘is'a book case 
of this style. 

To begin at the ‘fétndation, one 
needs first the base and standard. Two 
pieces similar to that shown in Fig 1 
are needed for the base. These are 
“halved” together and a stout standard 
inserted, as shown in Fig II. The base 
‘pieces should each be about 2 ft long 
and the standard, hard wood, 1% 
inches in diameter, should be 3 ft in 
hight above the 
base. The top of 
this standard 
should be-—very 
smoothly round- 
ed, as the weight 
of the whole 
of thee whole 
case is to 
rest upon 
top and revolve 





about upon it, 

The making of the shelves comes 
next. The. lowést of all is shown in 
Fig III. The four side boards should 
be’6 or 7 inches wide according to the 
size of the books to be acommodated. 
The lower shelf can be 7 inches wide 
and the others 6 and 5%, respective- 
ly, if that will suit the varied sizes 
of books. The corner joints of these 
shelves are put together by “halving” 
one piece upon another, but one half 
need not come quite to the front edge 
of the other. Across from one side 
to the other is nailed a thin strip with 
opening in the center for the standard 
to pass through. This will hold the 
lower part of the book case steadily 
in place. The second shelf need not 
have this cross piece, but the next 
one above should have it. 

At the back edge of each shelf a 
thin strip is nailed, projecting 2 inch- 
es above the shelf, to hold the books 
from slipping back. The magazine 


shelf, next to the top, should have @ 














DETAIL OF LOWER SHELF 
strip across in both directions, as these 
strips are to rest upon the top of the 
standard, and should be extra strong, 
as the weight of the whole case and 
the books will come upon them. A 
little plate of fron should be screwed 
to the under side of the under cross 
piece for the top of the standard to 
rest against. This will insure as little 
friction ag possible. The rim at the 
back edge of this magazine shelf 
should extend up and touch the top 


‘NEEDLE ART 


of the book case, that this top may 
bear its part in-supporting the weight 
of the books. 

The flat strips of wood that are 
screwed {with round-headed screws) 
to the corners, should be stout enough 
to hold the weight that will be upon 




















COMPLETED CASE 


A good size for the case 
is 18 or 20 inches square. It can bee 
made of pine or whitewood, then 
stained, if desired. The top is not 
of double thickness, but has an inch- 
square strip screwed beneath it, a lit- 
tle back from the edge, to which the 
upper ends of the corner strips are 
screwed. The top should be a little 
larger than the shelving, to afford the 
required projection, 


the shelves, 








At Eventide 


MOSES TEGGART 





At eventide, who heareth not 
Tones and words heard long ago, 
Until loved faces, long forgot, 
Again we see and know? 
Verily gentle spirits come— 
The friend, the spouse the bride, 
And, speaking to us, find us dumb 
With grief at eventide. 


eo 
Table Decoration—I have a bouquet 
on my table nearly the whole year 
around. In summer we find no trouble | 
in getting all the flowers we want. In 
winter I take sprays of Wandering Jew 
and put in rather a high vase with 
water, and in a short time they will 
take_root. By adding a little water 
now and then one has a bouquet the 
whole winter.—[Aunt Rose. 


False Coin in the World of Service— 
“Service is the coin in which human- 
ity’s greatest debts are paid. Money 
does not pass current in the real 
world of service. It is false coin 
there,” says William Allen White in 
The American Ma azine. 


- 
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“I saw your acv in old reliable A A.” 











NO 5—BIB AND DOILY 


These two patterns come on one sheet and are not sold separately. They 
can be obtained from our Fancywaork Pattern Department, this office at ten 


cents for the sheet. 
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Best Christmas Gift 


For Wife, Mother, Daughter, 
Sister or Sweetheart 


By this sign Singer 
you may know Stores 
and will find everywhere 





These machines are now being sold at lower prices, 
quality considered, than any other. Whether you pro- 
pose the purchase of a machine or not there is much to inter- 
est most women at any Singer Store—all are cordially invited. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 




















A child of ten can run an O K washer, standing or sitting, and 
do the work right. It is just simplicity itself. No complicated and 


expen parts like machines that squeeze, pound and force water 
through the clothes. Fly wiueel turns eit right or left—pin wheel revers- 
es au ly. Clothes are turmed back and forth tarouga the hot 
ae dirt ts 
eee WASHING 
are 
thoroughiy and Wey 
fectiy and qu te 
O K_ washers are sold on 
their merits aione, We make no “free” offers. 
other washer so.d. Do not be canght by “free” talk. lf you don't believe 
one of their machines for nothing. 
4 in six years from 26a week to 50a day. 80)1, mind you, 
ine copie are glad to buy when they know it, 
book expiains. Write for it. 


Be is every 
it 
Ok mle 
not given away. It’s the waching 
And it's sold a¢ e fair price, Our 
H. F. BRAMMER MANUFACTURING CO., 


You can 


you receive the range. You can take it into your 
uA Ay own home, use Sse cage, &f yon Go net find it exact- 
m you ever saw to etoves sold at 
bie our price, return it to us, and we will pay the fre ht bo 
D A POSTAL Cc RD and we will mail you FREE 
and 1907 stove catalogue, desc: 
steel range, aiso most complete line of stoves and ranges in 
~ the world, Large illustrations, full descriptions at prices much lower than 
any one else can make you. Buy direct from manufacturers an‘ eave money. 





WRITE TO-DA save you Anna ny pag by is ised os won 
‘VIN SMITH i terms ever offered , telis how to order, 
MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO! ILLINOIS. 





———= 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


The mention of sulphur will recall 
to many of us the early days when 
cur mothers and grandmothers gave 
us our daily dose of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every’ spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, 
and, mind you, this old-fashioned rem- 
edy was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain 
is far mre effective than a tablespoon- 
ful of crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
»ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that cbtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principie of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, ef- 
fective form. 

Few people are aware of the value 
of this form of sulphur in restoring 
and maintaining bodily vigor and 
health; sulphur acts directly on the 
liver and excretory organs and purifies 
and enriches the blood by the prompt 
elimination of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtediy the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure 
constipation and purify the blood in a 
way that often surprises patient and 
physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies, soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was 
superior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been. sur- 
prised at the results obtained from 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them Iry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving 
the skin clear and smooth. Although 
Stuart’s Calcium. Wafers is a proprie- 
tary article and sold by druggists and 
for that reason tabooed by many phy- 
sicians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin diseases as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers” will find in Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers, a far safer, more pala- 
table and effective preparation. 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for 
yourself. 

F. A, Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 





SPENCERIAN 





There's a Spencerian Pen made for le 
cerian-Pens are famous. for their 

durability, evenness of por workman- 
ship end vanes of metal. 

very Spencerian Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 
Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 
postage. Address 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. — 















A GOOD WAY TO 
* BEGIN A LETTER 
When writing to an advertiser is to say: ‘* 
ur adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” 
the next time. You'll get a more prompt re! 
you ever did before. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS WORKERS 


Accidental Recipes 


MES J. W. WHEELER 





One sometimes stumbles over very 
welcome knowledge when in distress- 
ing emergencies. Years ago, when 
hastily stirring up @ “dark’’ cake, I 
found the raisin box quite empty. Any- 
thing so flat as fruitless dark cake was 
not to be considered with “company 
to tea.” What should I do? Some 
prunes in soak gave me an idea. Cut- 
ting up a cupful of the dry prunes, I 
mixed.them into tlie batter. The cake 
was a success. 

Another time, when making the 
same dark cake, and no pruneS were 
on’ hand, I used figs; they were very 
dry, but that was all the better for 
this purpose. I cut them into smail 
pieces, floured them well, and put 
them with the small handful of cur- 
rants which was the extent of my 
fruit. But this was not all of my 
trouble—the clove box was empty. 
“Ginger and figs go well in confec- 
tionery, why not in cake?” I thought, 
so in went the ginger, with the same 
amount of allspice, and a smaller 
amount of cassia and nutmeg. The 
result was a very happy one, and fre- 
quently I hear, “Mamma, will you 
make some fig cake?” 

Once, after mixing a batter for a 
blueberry pudding, I found that the 
berries had mysteriously disappeared. 
There was no substitute in the house 
but dates. As these were the property 
of the person who had made a raid 
on my pantry, I felt no compunctions 
in confiscating them. It took but a 
few minutes to pit enough for the 
pudding. Instead of the usual sweet 
sauce, I made a lemon sauce, and the 
pudding was eaten to the smallest 
scrap. 

Another emergency receipt came 
about in this way. A friend in the 
act of frosting a cake, discovered to 
her dismay, that she had only half 
enough fine sugar. As the cake had 
stuck to the pan and came out in 
rather shattered condition, it was in 
sore need of fixing up, somehow. She 
had a bright idea... While still warm 
she spread jelly over the shattered 
bottom, then after it had _ cooled, 
poured over this her skimpy frosting. 
The visitors all begged for the receipt 
of “that delicious cake.” Being one 
of them I can vouch for its excellence 


———___ _>—____- 
In Winter Time 
EMMA CHRISTIANSEN, 14 YEARS OLD 





I’ve read about those sunny lands 
Whose fields are always green; 
where flowers aré always blooming 
And Jack Frost is never seen. 


Where the oranges hang golden 
And their blessoms scent the air, 

But from my heart I’m sorry 
For the fellows who live there. 


I’d like to take*them coasting 
And have a snow-ball fight, 

And beat the other fellows; 
And then when it came night 


We’d gather in the parlor 

And with the curtains drawn, 
And the lamps a-burning brightly 
And mother popping corn,” 


We'd have some nuts and apples, 

Or candy make instead, 
'Till 9 o’clock came ringing, 

No woman was ever sufficiently se- 
cretive to conceal her own beauty. 





It’s easier for some men to acquire 
money than manners. 





This Steel Range 


wil) work in your 





PPP? 












wrens. ..2 ears 
y ¥ On Approval Trial 
- y us save you trom $6 te 
4 26 on Ranges, Oak Heaters, 
Burners, Cast Cook 


Stoves, Blast 
Heaters. All atabout 
=>... 6 dealers’ prices. 


Send Us 
No Money 
until you have tried P 
the stove. Don't bu 
@ stove or range of any kin 
until you have asked us to send 
the Free Stove Book. Telis 
ow to save money by bu: 
in the United Factories an 


The United Factories Co., Dept.S-24, Cleveland, 0. 





















In the Way of Others 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 





For the men who sit down in life’s 
highway to rest 
When weary, I’ve nothing reproach- 


ful to say. 
It’s hard for a mortal to say what is 
best; 


Those who rest muy, perhaps, be ali 
right in their way! 


Yet the others who travel life’s road 
without halt, 

And choose to plod ceaselessly, day 

after day, : 
Most certainly have ample grounds to 
find fault 

When the ones who’re at rest are 

all right in their way! 
a 
The Curse of Heredity 
[From Page 568] 
of those sad instances of 
perversion. 

This was certainly discouraging, but 
when we moved here to Delaware [ 
made application for a boy of 11 to 
13 years. I offered to send him to 
school and give him a start when of 
age. After waiting six months I was 
notified that I could not have one as I 
was not a member of a church. It 
seems that being a member of a 
church is all that is necessary, as I 
know people to whom I would not 
give a yellow dog, who have children 
from homes. Although I am a non- 
sectarian and really do not go to 
church a great deal, I must say that I 
have been here two years and have 
been really asked directly by only one 
person to come to church. 

I would give a good home to a boy 
for reasonable services, as I think it 
our duty to help others, not alone for 
the help we would get but for their 
sake also. My children are small and 
I need some o..s to help me. I am 
sober and industrious and honest. My 
motto in life is “to do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto 
you, and do it in the Lord’s name.” I 
have had a discouraging experience, 
but would try over again to help some 
one as I believe in our poor Lyla’s 
case it wus a disease and nothing else. 


inherited 














Charming Table Cover 


BY L. M. 





A Battenberg butterfly is used as 
the decoration for each corner of this 
pretty table cover. Battenburg braid 
is used for making the butterflies, and 
the spaces are filled with simple lace 
stitches. The butterflies are appliqued 
on the cover and the linen cut from 
under them, and the edges felled to 
the butterflies. The antennx are em- 
broidered on the linen; two small Bat 
tenberg rings represent the eyes with 
good effect. One of the charms of 
this table cover, is that it launders so 
nicely. 





To Wash Glassware—Much of the 
imitation, cut glassware may be mace 
to look atmost like the genuine article 
if washed in the following manner: 
Make a strong suds of Ivory soap and 
immerse the piece of glassware in 1t 
Rub vigorously with a soft brush, dip 
up and down in the suds and do not 
dry but let drain. This will give a 
beautiful sparkle. 





Brass band patriotism is a mighty 
poor prop for principles. 





A great’man is simply aman full- 
grown. 











MISS USEFUL 


“Miss Useful’ was originally just a plain little Jap doll, about sever 


inches high. One day a clever girl bought and carried her 


home, anc 


began right away to make her a dress in the most approved Japanese style. 
The material used was a pretty figured Japanese silk, with a blue ground 


and pink blossoms. 


The sleeves were made puff style from a straight strip 


of the silk gathered top and bottom, and were tacked onthe arms. The waist 
was made of two straight pieces of the silk crossed over Japanese style; 
these pieces were tacked to the sleeves, having the effect of the sleeves 
being sewed in the waist. Five bags were yaade of the silk, four inches 
wide and just long enough to reach to the waist and were filled with cotton, 


not quite full. 


These were gathered at the top and tied around the waist 


with pink ribbon, prettily bowed in front and back, one bag in the middle 


with the other four bags around it. 


The bags tacked together at the bot- 


tom form the skirt, the dainty feet peeping out from beneath skirt. This 
quaint Japanese lady is now the novel pincushion that adorns this clever 
girl's dresser, being both useful and ornamental.—{[Lillie Martin. 
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KNOWLEDGE BRINGS $UCCES$ 


Send im yovr Subscription new and securc a copy lof the Amcrican Agriculturist 
Year Book and Parmer’s Almanac for 1907 








¥= cannot affeed to be without it—it igsumique. The privilege of securing it is offered only to our subseribers 
as it is not for sale. QIt is up to date, official, comprehensive, and covers every detail of farming. All facts, 

statisties and special articles ase secured first hand. Nowhere else can.the same information be secured in 
such, comerete form. [As a business farmer you should know the condition and trend of the markets both past and 
present. The currenf press gives current prices, but rarely if ever gives comparisons for more than one year back, 
and the data are seldom satisfactory. @Fhis book is not only invaluable to yourself, but each member of your 
family will find it of unusual value and worth as an emeyclopedia, covering a great variety of subjects. @Read the 
detailed description of its contents as given below, which outlines to better advantage the many good things that 
will be found in this book. 





Weather Guide for 1907 ' Our Own 
This feature has been given “ore atiten- There are gtatistics relating to the different 
tion this year than in any previous issue, and oficial departments of the gevernment, post- 
has bé@en worked out on scientific principles office, with chapters devoted to the Rural Free 
showing the general trend of what weather con- Delivery and the needed Parcels Post and Sav- 
dition may be reasonably anticipated each ings Banks, Army, Navy, Commerce and Labor 
month during the year. This is dene by the y Irrigation, Forestry, Banking’ and Currency, 
application of known climatic conditions and We \MFRIC AN nia 7 andmany other subjeets coming under this head. 
> + | 


, - | 
a cemparative analysis of the weather, cover- : ; \ : 
ing each month for a long period of years. . ‘ ) / | 
" St ’ 1L/AES » 4 Directories 
ANAL ( Names and addresses of the national and 


Commercial Agriculture HSA M 

This great feature is considered by the | , state officers of all the prominent Farmers’ As- 
progressive farmer the most valuable in the sociations, Agricultural Colleges and Officers, 
book. The crep and live stoek reports are Pure Food officials, Experiment Stations and 
only to be had in this book, being exclusively Federal and State Government officials are of 
compiled and arranged for it; they cover the value to every farmer, as there are many times 
crop area, crop and live stock prices, move- when he desires this information and does not 
ment, imports and exports. It will include know where it can be obtained. 
more than-one hundred pages, and the tables 
and statisties will be found of the utmost ¥alue, 
and an absolutely reliable basis and aid in 
determining when to buy and when to sell. 


Great National Laws 


The new important federal laws, such as 
the Railroad Rate, Pure Food, Meat Inspection, 
Denatured Alcohol and Naturalization, as well 
as New York Imsuranee Reform Laws and 
Pennsylvania Reform Laws, are fully explained 
and the workings given im detail. This will 
be of interest to everyone, as the newspaper 
accounts have had a tendency to confuse these 
laws im the minds of many. : 2 oh awe se ¥ G tees 


Werld’s Happenings 

This department is bound to be of inter- 
est to all, as it fully covers the great disasters 
of 1906. ‘The Eruption of Vesavius, The great 
Earthquake in California and Chile, including 
the destruction of San Francisco. Another 
most interesting feature is the progress of dig- 
ging the Panama Canal. Then the story of the 
Cape of Cairo Railroad in Afria is almost a 
romance. The achievements in science have 
been of unusual interest, especially Commodore 
Peary’s dash for the North Pole, and the great 
advance in Aerial Navigation. 























Our Foreign Neighbors The Family t General 
Cuba is always interesting, and especially so.as the United States has again Besides the features in this book which are exclusively for the menfolks, 
assumect protectorship over it. The past year imthe Orient has been one of there will be much of interest for the housewife and the children. Religion, 
unusual interest, alse in Russia, Turkey, Canada and other countries where Education and kindred subjeets with information regarding dress, entertain- 
there has been unusual activity. ing and other matters appealing to the feminine mind. 


The Year Book will not be ready fr delivery until January Ist. AM erders will be filled as received, 
and these sent now, will have the first copies. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send on request this valuable book, and postpaid, to every subseriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.0@ in payment for his subscription 
for the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscrip- 
tion as stated. ‘The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. If other books are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can only be had 
upon an additional payment. Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. 
Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. _ « 


- ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 439 Lafayette Sireet Springfield, Massachusclls — Chicago, Marquctte Building 
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You know them better than we—a score of 
places where farmers-are using power these 
days and making money by it. 

The I. H.C. gasoline engines which can be 
had in varied styles and numerous sizes 
are ideal for farm purposes. 

They are simple, easily understood and eas- 
ily operated, ey don’t go on a strike and 
give you the trouble some gasoline enzines do. 

Then, you will get all the power at which 
your engine is rated, 

And you get this abundant power at alow 


cost. I, H.C, engines use gas, gasoline or 

alcohol, and are most economicai in the use cf Just look over your needs for a good re=- 
fuel. liable power and thencail onthe Internation- 
; Here is one of the great points to consider al local agent for all particulars or write us 
in I. H, C, Engines, They are made to berun for catalog, 


The best book of the kind ever published, touching every phase of farm prac- 
Farm Science tice, mailed for three 2 cent stamps. Send for it before the edition is exhausted, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
(Incorporated.) 


You Have 


FOR A 


Power 








by people who are not 
That means safety and simplicity and the 
least possible chance of their getting out of 


You cannot afford to buy an engine you do 
not know to be dependable. 
to sell any other kind. 

These engines are furnished in the following 
“ue and sizes: 
yy et 2, 3and 5H 

8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 H. 
. 10, 12, 15 and 20 HP. 





expert mechanics, 


We cannot afford 


H.P. Horizontal—4, 
P. Portable—4, 
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A FINE BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 





(Pronounced CASH LA POODER) 


Cachela Poudre 


THE ROMANCE OF A TENDERFOOT IN 
THE DAYS OF CUSTER. By Herbert Myrick. 





—= 


The Forewor 
the West. The universal la’ 


@ men and women of that créative era. 


WHAT THE CRI’ CRITICS SAY: 
“Oache Poudre” is indeed vibrant with life 
and the edition de luxe {a one of the handsomest 
oo re on come from any American press. 
bard to oe Y e a handsomer present.— 
rates? 7 Sears 
Oe Oaene Poudre’ 
surprised a 1 hence sale. —({Denver Re- 


At every ty page, in he book you find someth: 
startl ow for @ work of fiction. a the ot 
evidently wished to publish a book t 
va no on. mee over seen, and he has BE, 
ed 2 

mpo it as history, 2. yell as entaraiting 2 oe 
romance. One stro id of the work is th 
gompeliing personality 5 the author. {Boston 
Transcrip 

‘The meee is entirely different from the us 
cowboy ws se — sympathetic an 
remarkable or and color.—(Portland 


ag Ha brilliant! written and is a lively portrayal 
of life in the Wild West, leading uy xg the massacre 
of ante p | Dasale, (N.Y. Cou 

sunlike any other hitherto bushes. 
a ¥ bears ee stamp of a str ong individuality. 

ork Glob: 

A valuable and interesting part is the addenda in 
which the history of the — allusions is told in 
detail, and the num erous Rb jomereghs of western 
geyaes 8 ond Sabjocts that illustrate it.—([New York 


The Took . different from any other story, and is 
@ to the life actualy lived by the makers of 
pany and of the north west in the a of Ous- 
petal pony tS . ¥.) Evening Journ: 
' markable among books. an in no 
oi hoe a strict literary point of view. LIllustra- 
ton is a feature _ wil attract much attention.— 
Cee York Wor 
narrative is “drawn from actual life, with the 
adventitious aid of a love story to give zest to truth. 
—[(Detroit Free Press. 
highly melodramatic story, the illustrative 
features of which are of first importance. The 
action is at all times brisk ane Saturated with 
cowboy vigor.—{ Boston Hera 
Living portrayal of life in ane Wild West. The 
love story forms a continuing thread of personal 
interest in a book quite pecullar in its whole plan 
and mason? It is really a remarkable book and 
the no also are wonderfully interesting.— 
[Springheld Republican. 


Frontispiece is an 8x10 photograph (platinum print) of 
Edition de Luxe Schreyvogel’s painting of the heroine. Several illustra- 
-kle edge paper. 
Bound in genuine Indian smoke-tanned buckskin (very 


tions in multi-color, tint and embossed. 
bered, edition limited to 500. 


rare) with cowboy fringe, — sca by Schreyvogel. 
printe rom same plates, on nice paper, slightly smaller mar- 
Reg. Edition gins, one plate in full color, bound in cloth, same cover design. 


rtray real life and action during the 
formative period of one of the most interesting sections of 
ge of brush, pencil and camera to illustrate rather then 
many words to describe, those exciting times. Supplementary portraits of persons, and 
ragraphs of incidents, to throw, side lights upon the feelings, motives and deeds of 


Fiction and fact to 


rare book, so we are not | 





Plate and ¢ 


Each copy num- 


Size 8x10, boxed. 





Edition de Luxe rose “se $5.00. Regular Edition paix $1.50 
a oe OR SENT ON 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette Street, 


FOR SALE BY_ ALL 
RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 














ADVERTISEMEN TS” 


‘Count The Jobs; 
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life. 






Hey! Santa, where's that 


STEVENS 


Don’t disappoint the boy at Christ- 
~\y mas-time—buy him a rifle or shot- 
gun and teach him how to use it 
properly. Tempt him to a fresh-air 
Let him feel the wholesome influence of the finest sport in 
the world. Train his eye and steady his hand before a target 
or make his blood run faster in the hunt for game, 






























“Little Scout” - -« 





RIFLES FOR BOYS: 
$2.25 
**Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” $3 

*“*Favorite No. 17” - -- 







“Crack Shot” - - « $4 
“Little Krag” - - - $65 
$6 
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A VERY INTERESTING CHRISTMAS CATALOG MAILED Bi ons 


We have igseed a book dealitig with with shotguns, rifles 3 pad pistols, 


Aa a ad Information “on” gu Pq pa: —— onl bee cheering, bes been sed ye ess a or 


mailed free to any ous ocala 





2-cent stamps to cover postage. 



















Don’t let your dealer get the better of by off some other kind, 
If he can’t supply yOu, OF *t get the : style you want, from us direct. We 
send any style of $ » Cap , On of catalog price, 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 140 Pine Street, Chicopee Falle, Mass., U.S. A. 
























Make Your Own Light 


Far 
plenty of good light at a modera 
Gian, Guaninte oe Mandscpe’nabned for oll peabenea, 


~ Out out complete advertisement and send to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. CO 597 
Gasoline Engi 


I may want.............. Ah. p. tO run............. 
Street No... 





RBANKES-Morsz Electric Teens C One gives 






from 2 h. p. up. 






Monroe St., Chica go, Il, 





J) nes. 



































KALAMAZOO SUPPLY HOUSE 


os? DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO THE FARR 





Onay | My 20 forthis Ss Mage complete, 25 kinds and 


Feed Cooker. like cut, without Saw, eee 


Sother sizes, Gother styles, only $10.20 Feed Grinders 





Only o15.70. . pom both Cooking Everything in 
other styles; also Bobsieds, and Heating, Furniture, wide 
Write us sbout them lowest prices rangeof selections 


catalogue today. It shows 


YT Send for our new 400-page 
EVER HING FOR FARME 5 the greatest line of 5 muppites for the farm and pase. 


including implements, vehicles, specialties and furniture. All supplies 


rT poultrymen and si 


Nearly *verything direct from the factory to the purchaser at WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fe 


wholesale pr rices, and everything sold on an absolute guarantee 


of satisfac 
mail-order tradin 7 ai for our catal 
GAS 


e today. 
H SUP & MFG. CC., 


on or wa refunded We will save you wg Ay give vm the very best service in 
led e on 


requ 


G2 Lawrence Square, “KALAMAZOO, MICH. 























Buy Land Now Fonnesseg. 


I can sell you farms and peeesens Soeay 

soil sections of Tennessee at $5 to $20 an = ys peey 
or, on easy terms, Youcan safbecetten. wt wheat, pota’ 
hay, vegetables, or fine stock fast enough in that eee 
healthfal climate to quickly pay for your land, which is 
advancing in value rapidly with the prosperity of the South, 
Write me today for facts and free booklets. H.F. SMITH, 
a Waffic Mgr, Ni, C. & St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn, Dept .B, 


“$5 to $20 an Acre & going up 




















CASOLINGE 
—Weedpocker” OnSincs 
WO TROUBLE 
Starting, winter or summer 
With expert? or experiments 
With foundatica or connections 
)ustments. 


poor 
With bad mixtures. 





Send for Catalogue, Prius ond 
ER, 11thSt. Office, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 














